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Experiment with Tyme 


IT IS BUT PIOUS to wonder what our ancestors were like. The local Pageant, 
which might be expected to satisfy our curiosity in this respect, somehow 
fails to do so. It leaves us with the impression that our village was much 
more highly organised and alert in the past than it is today. Look at the 
way they reacted to the Armada. One moment they were all Morris-dancing 
on the Recreation Ground. The next, having in some extraordinary 
manner descried a beacon on a distant hill-top which we could have sworn 
was rendered by the prevailing Scotch mist completely invisible, a sort of 
levée en masse had taken place and they were all marching off to fight the 
accursed Spaniards, waving their pikes and swords and making the devil 
of a row. It is true that they marched north, towards the pavilion, instead 
of (as we should have expected) south, towards the Channel ; but doubt- 
less this was some kind of ruse, dictated by the requirements of security. 
What we found so remarkable about their conduct in this and other 
crises (the Civil War, for instance, wher. they ambushed a Cromwellian 
foraging party almost before the public address system had had time to 
explain what was happening) was the speed with which they got things 
laid on. What has happened to these powers of faultless co-ordination ? 
Why do their descendants make such uphill work of organising a jumble- 
sale or a whist drive? To such questions the Pageant, that curious 
experiment with time, fails signally to suggest an answer. 


At the Midland Bank there is no need for answer. So efficient is its 

co-ordination that a call at even the smallest of its branches will put you 

promptly in contact with all the knowledge and experience possessed 
by the whole Midland Bank organisation. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Everyman’s 
English 
Dictionary 


D. C. Browning, 


Completely re-edited for the larger for- 
mat of Everyman’s Reference Library, 
the new edition of this renowned dic- 
tionary embodies special features such 
as slang words and technical terms; 
American words and usages; Scots 
words; a complete Shakespeare glossary 
anda Spenser glossary. Its 50,000 refer- 
ences include 1,000 new words in a 
special section in the front, 


12s. 6d. 


Everyman’s 
English 
Pronouncing 
Dictionary 


Professor Daniel Fones 


The eleventh edition (27th printing!) of 
this standard work has been completely 
revised, enlarged, brought up to date, 
and reset, for Everyman’s Reference Li- 
brary. 1,350new words and many new 
pronunciations have been added, the 
Dictionary now giving the pronuncia- 
tion of over 58,000 words. With anew 
glossary of technical phonetic terms. 


18s, 


* 
Send for full list of 
Everyman’s 
Reference Library 


to J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


EDWARD ARNOLD 


Advanced 
Comprehension and 
Interpretation 


E. E. ALLEN, B.A., and 
A. T. MASON, M.A. 


Intended primarily for VIth forms pre- 
paring for the G.C.E. examination at 
‘A’ level and for University Entrance 
Scholarships, this book provides a 2- 
year course of practice in the detailed 
study of passages of prose and poetry 
representative of the work of a wide 
range of writers. The book contains 
XIVth to XXth century prose and 
passages of poetry for comparison. 
Ready on 14th Fune 
192 pages. 5s. 6d. 


Time for English 
A. E. DARBYSHIRF, M.A. 


An entirely new 5-year course in 5 
books for Secondary Schools, of which 
Books I and II arejust published.Gram- 
mar and composition are treated, 
up to the ‘O’ level of the G.C.E. 
Book I (6s. 6d.) covers the first year 
and deals with composition as a skill 
and a craft, and the structure of the 
simple sentence with object and com- 
plement. Book II (6s.) consolidates 
this knowledge and introduces the 
study of more complicated sentence 
structure. 


Books III, IV, and V are in active 
preparation 


41 MADDOX ST., LONDON, W.1 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


5 books which give a thorough 
training in all branches of 


English... 


ENGLISH TODAY 


by Ronald Ridout 


| pe object of the five books of English Today is to 
provide secondary school pupils with a complete 
training in the uses of their mother tongue. Such 
training will bear little fruit unless the active co- 
operation of the pupil is gained. To this end the illustra- 
tions, the general layout of the books, the opening of 
the chapters, the explanations introducing many of the 
sections, and the challenging manner of setting the 
numerous exercises, are all calculated to arrest attention 
and fertilize imagination. 


But there is no avoidance of systematic work. Once 
the co-operation of the pupil has been assured, he is 
led, through his new sense of purpose, to translate his 
interest into experience and skill by intensive practice. 


What cannot be shown, except by inspection of the 
books themselves, is the variety and gaiety of the course 
and its stimulating appeal to pupils between the ages of 
11 and 17 years. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPIES 


To: GINN & COMPANY, LTD., 
18 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Please send details of English Today with loan copies of 


An illustration for chapter entitled 
‘Fantasy’ in Book 3 


Masks of Tragedy and Comedy, 
an illustration from Book 4 


BOOK ONE 
224 pages. 5s. 3d. 


BOOK TWO 
240 pages. Ss. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 
256 pages. Ss. 9d. 
BOOK FOUR 
256 pages. 6s.’0d. 


BOOK FIVE 
352 pages. 6s. 9d. 
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The Thought and 
Culture of the 
English Renaissance 


Edited by 
E. M. NUGENT 


An anthology of early Tudor prose, 
1481-1555, consisting of one hundred 
long extracts from writers in various 
genres. Each group is accompanied 
by an authoritative essay, and there 
is a short biography of each known 
writer. 722 pages. 375. 6d. net 


Walter de la Mare 
LEONARD CLARK 


A check-list of over 300 items pre- 
pared on the occasion of an exhibi- 
tion of Walter de la Mare’s books 
and Manuscripts at the National 
Book League. There is an introduc- 
tion by Lord David Cecil. 3s. 6d. net 


The American 
Adam 


R. W. B. LEWIS 


Theauthor considers the nineteenth- 
century conception of the American 
as a figure of heroic innocence, and 
its place in the history of ideas. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 

4Is. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CRITICAL 
SENSE 


JAMES REEVES 


Mr. Reeves is himself a poet of distinc- 
tion as well as being a critic. This is a 
book of practical criticism for students 
of literary appreciation, especially those 
in the sixth form, and in training 
colleges. 


The first part of the book provides 
the general background of critical theory 
necessary for the understanding of the 
second part, which consists of detailed 
discussion of a number of prose and 
verse passages. Further passages are 
given for critical treatment by the 
reader. There is a helpful glossary of 
critical terms. 8s. 6d. 


JOHN CLARE 


His Life & Poetry 
JOHN and ANNE TIBBLE 


‘The new biography is a model for its 
kind. The authors have never allowed 
their scholarship to weigh down their 
narrative, nor their devotion to Clare 
to distort their just estimate of his 
minor, though unique, place in English 
letters. 


‘They set his country life with its 
penury and loneliness against a clear 
picture of the world of enclosure. Their 
wide knowledge of the contemporary 
literary scene allows them to discuss 
Clare’s hapless relations with his patrons 
and publishers with fairness to both 
sides.’—ANGUS WILSON in The Observer. 
Illustrated. 25s. 
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Three new English courses for 1956 


English for Primary Schools 
WILLIAM P. CLELAND MA 


THIS course, based on careful analysis of the needs and ability of the primary school child, 
provides a sound introduction to English. It begins by making the transition from infant to 
junior work as smooth as possible, with the generous use of illustration. Introduction to the 
land of story is by way of fable and myth from folk-lore and classical sources, and the 
material has been presented in two-page units, allowing close integration of illustration and 
text. The books give 20 fortnightly lessons divided into three term’s work and nowhere is 
the importance of grammar forgotten. Two-page tests conclude each term’s work ensuring 
adequate revision. 

BOOK 1 3s 6d BOOK 2 3s 6d BOOKS 3 and 4 in preparation 


Clear English 
D. S. FINLAYSON MA B Ed and T. D. SMITH MA 


EVERY secondary modern or junior secondary school teacher who has had to struggle to 
interest less-able pupils in writing and understanding simple English will applaud this course. 
The books set out to capture the children’s interest and co-operation ; the liberal 
illustrations are the basis for many of the exercises ; the co-ordinated exercises each make 
a different approach but all lead to better comprehension and expression ; in the twice 
weekly lessons of the books the material is carefully graded, and in the early stages much 
encouragement is given through success. 

BOOK 1 3s 6d BOOK 2 3s 6d BOOK 3 4s 3d BOOK 4 4s 3d 


A Grammar School English Course 
B. J. PENDLEBURY MA 


THIS series of four books covers all the work necessary for the English Language papers of 
the GCE at Ordinary Level. It distinguishes itself from the usual run of such courses by its 
methodical step-by-step progress from the first page to the last, and by its liveliness, Each 
book contains 18 lessons, one for each fortnight of the term throughout the year, and 
each lesson has sections devoted to comprehension, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary and 
composition. 

BOOKS 1 and 2 ready shortly BOOKS 3 and 4 in preparation 


inspection copies from the Educational Manager 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 
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ENGLISH EVERY DAY 


BY R. E. HOUSEMAN, M.A., LONDON, M.Ed.. MANCHESTER 


In this new approach to the study of English, the author has covered thorough- 
ly and in a most entertaining manner all the aspects of the subject in relation 
to its everyday use. 

Book I, dealing with the fundamentals, describes, with the aid of innumerable 
examples, the work thy ~vords in sentences can do. Books II and III, building 
on this foundation, ei.arge on the practical aspects of both oral and written 
English and relate them to ihe pupils’ activities at school and at home. Because 
so much depends in daily life upon clarity and precision in speech, emphasis 
has been laid on oral work; description, debate, the conduct of meetings, and 
conversation all finding appropriate places in the books. Very many exercises, 
all carefully devised, add to the value of each lesson. 

_ The series is unique and can be used in any syllabus. It will be found of par- 
ticular value in the Modern and Technical High Schools now being developed. 


BookI 128 pages. Boards, 5s. 6d. 
Book II 132 pages. Illustrated Boards, 5s. 6d. 
Book III 160 pages. Illustrated Boards, 6s. Od. 


Each book 8} by 53 inches. 


Prospectus or inspection copies available on request 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED 


30-32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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MILTON: PARADISE LOST—Books [ & II 


Edited by E. M. W. TILLYARD, Litt.D., Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With notes by PHYLLIS B. TILLYARD, M.A. 

Dr. Tillyard brings to this new presentation those virtues of wisdom and 
simplicity which have made his edition of Milton’s minor poems so successful. 
This is a new title in Harrap’s English Classics, a series of texts edited in an 
essentially simple but stimulating way by scholars of distinction for pupils 
studying for the G.C.E. Examination. Ready July, about 6s. 6d. 


SELECTED MODERN READING 
By A. F. SCOTT, M.A. Author of I/lustrated English. 


A class book designed for the fourth year in the Secondary Modern school. 
In it are a selection of complete articles from newspapers and periodicals 
together with passages from a number of established authors. The contents 
include four sections: On Travelling; Town Life; Country Life; Pastimes and 
Amusements. Each section has eight chapters and photographs have been 
included to add interest. Exercises grouped together at the end of the book 
may be used to test comprehension. 4s. 6d. 


HARRAP 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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The annual subscription for English to non-members of the Association is 145. post free. Orders 
should be sent to the Secretary, Oxford University Press, Amen House, E.C. 4, or to any news- 
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s Lytton Strachey noted of Queen Vic- 

toria, there is nothing which commends 
- one more warmly to the British nation than 
_ living a long time. The English Association has 
| not yet lived—by fourteen years—as long as 
_ Queen Victoria reigned, but having survived 
_ half a century and two world wars it has not 
_ done too badly. For to associate successfully on 
_ the subject of English is not so easy as it sounds. 
_ Hugh Walpole, when Chairman of Committee, 
' used to say that when asked by prospective 
_ members what it was all about he never knew 
what to reply; nor would Walter Raleigh’s 
_ characteristic reference, in a letter written in 
_ 1906 to George Prothero, have been wholly 
) gratifying to the founders: 

‘The English Association was made for 
English teachers to meet and talk. Also to draft 
' schemes for English in schools. I am sorry to 
see it has gone on the warpath. 

‘They all do; either to smash something else, 
_ or to bully someone else into doing what they 
were associated to do. 

‘A Society must either drink or publish; if 
it does neither it becomes the happy hunting- 
ground of cantankerous people who have all 
their afternoons to spare.’ 
| The founding of the Association had in fact 

been something of a victory over discourage- 
ment. For when Mr. E. S. Valentine, head of 
the English department in Dundee High 
School, proposed in a letter to A. C. Bradley, 
H. C. Beeching, Stopford Brooke, and J. W. 


The Association: 


By GUY BOAS 


Hales ‘a Society with many branches. . . able 
to keep its members in touch with what is 
freshest and best in this special department of 
educational work’, all the four eminent scho- 
lars politely declined active assistance and 
passed the invitation to Oliver Elton. Elton 
also excused himself, but produced Mr. G. E. S. 
Coxhead, English master at Liverpool Colle- 
giate School; who, joining forces with Valen- 
tine, and to the credit of his practical profession, 
convened a preliminary meeting in Liverpool, 
followed by a longer meeting at London Uni- 
versity held in April 1906. A minority argued 
that the recently formed Modern Language 
Association already filled the bill, but the idea 
of a Society especially dedicated to English pre- 
vailed, and a separate Association was formed 
‘to promote the due recognition of English as 
an essential element in the national education’. 
The moment was opportune, for with the wide- 
spread development of state education and 
the opening all over the country of state gram- 
mar schools, the problem which endlessly 
poses itself cropped up with unusual insistence: 
‘What shall we teach?’ Latin and Greek, 
doubtful as their finer poetic nuances may have 
been for nourishing the less imaginative English 
squirearchy, had proved a reasonably practi- 
cal curriculum for nineteenth-century public 
schools; since classics, while suiting the brighter 
scholars, fulfilled for the others the Victorian 
dictum that it didn’t matter what you taught 
a child so long as he didn’t like it. But when 
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The Association: 1906-1956 


with the arrival of the Education Act of 1902, 
it came to instructing Democracy, the matter 
was not so simple. Seeing that the instruction 
of pupils of state schools was paid for out of 
public funds it was necessary to ensure that 
some value was given for money. In view of the 
lack of appropriate background applying to so 
many state scholars, it was thought sufficient 
if the new secondary schools could succeed 
primarily in teaching them English rather than 
Aeschylus and Cicero. 

In an earnest Presidential Address Sir Henry 
Newbolt argued that in this matter Words- 
worth was on the side of English for the English: 
the poet having complained that the grammar 
school education of his day was a tissue of mere 
‘formalities’ in contrast with ‘the passions of 
mankind’ and ‘the depth of human souls’. 
Having cited Homer’s magnificent scene be- 
tween Priam and Achilles, when the latter 
craves the body of his son Hector for burial, as 
an example of the ultimate reward of classical 
study and an instance of what Wordsworth did 
not mean, he rightly pointed out that what 
Wordsworth wished to ban were ‘the gram- 
matical flats and shallows’ by which alone the 
classical lands could be attained, and which, 
if they tormented the private fee-payers of 
‘public’ schools, it would be a financial scandal 
to inflict on the free entrants to state schools 
which were authentically public. 

So the Association at the right moment set 
to work to make English, which might other- 
wise have seemed too familiar and easy, a sub- 
ject organized with dignity, efficiency, and 
weight. Nothing could have been more prac- 
tical than the first three of the Association’s 
pamphlets—Types of English Curricula in Boys’ 
Secondary Schools, The Teaching of Shakespeare in 
Secondary Schools, and A Short List of Books on 
English Literature for the Use of Teachers. These 
were followed later by such assistance as Types 
of English Curricula in Girls’ Secondary Schools, The 
Teaching of English Composition, School Libraries, 
and English Examination Papers for Pupils of School 
Age. It is significant that the stock of these pam- 
phlets was quickly exhausted, while it is still 
possible to procure such early titles as A Dis- 
course on Modern Sibyls ar:d What still remains 
to be done for the Scottish Dialects. 

Nor were universities neglected. Pamphlet 
26 dealt with The Teaching of English at the 


Universities, and No. 53 with The Teaching of 
English in the Universities of England. So, by lec- 
tures, publications, conferences, and commit- 
tees the Association has sought by unremitting 
toil to establish English as the heart of English 
instruction. Professors and novelists of the 
highest distinction have served on its com- 
mittees, while the list of Presidents might indeed 
make many a Society envious. It includes John 
Galsworthy, who begged us not to underrate 
Masefield; Baldwin, who when offered at the 
annual dinner some last-minute information 
about the Society, said, ‘My head won’t hold 
another fact’; Lord Hewart, who referred to 
Sir John Squire as missing his Address ‘with 
culpable composure’; Billy Temple, who an- 
nounced in Westminster School Hall that ‘the 
longer poems of Milton bored him stiff’; Alan 
Herbert, who called the ladies of the audience 
‘girls’ and made the company sing choruses; 
Charles Morgan, who imprudently defied the 
present writer to turn a boy player into Cleo- 
patra; and A. L. Rowse, the press summary of 
whose talk so impressed Sir Winston Churchill 
that he requested that he might be sent the 
script. Nothing, in fact, has been lacking to 
implement the inspiring close to Sir Sidney 
Lee’s opening address to the first Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting that what was wanted was ‘A long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together’. 

In the course of the Association’s life 1936 
marked a year of change. Membership had 
been falling, finance presented a threatening 
problem, and it was clear that something must 
be done. No one could guarantee that any 
change of policy would be for the better: all 
that was certain was that leaving things as they 
were was likely to lead to financial failure. A 
sub-committee was accordingly set up at the 
instigation of Mr. Jack Talbot, then Chairman 
of the Executive, with a view to suggesting 
innovations, and especially such a new deal as 
might attract younger members. 

The committee, of which the present writer 
was chairman, and which was entitled ‘New 
Developments Committee’, set about its work 
in the spirit of the west country adage: ‘Do 
good if you can, but do zummat.’ Some of the 
committee’s recommendations, such as orga- 
nized visits to highbrow drama, were not 
fruitful, but poetic sherry parties, the first three 
of which were addressed by Auden, Day Lewis, 
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and Spender, proved popular; and a later 
recommendation, the Literary Advice Panel, 
instituted to encourage (or discourage) author- 
ship, has done much useful work. 

Another innovation suggested was that 
the Annual General Meeting should be held 
periodically in some suitable place other than 
London. A meeting was accordingly arranged 
in 1936 to take place at Stratford on Avon, 
near which Professor de Sélincourt, President 
for the year, resided. The day was unfortunately 
wet, but to Stratford the Executive Committee, 
together with a number of London members, 
dutifully travelled. A good lunch followed by 
some impressive speeches was enjoyed by all, 
after which the parents of a distinguished 
member had kindly offered hospitality in their 
home in the form of a garden party. As our 
hosts lived some little distance out of Stratford 
a coach was hired in which the Executive Com- 
mittee drove off for their entertainment (only 
minus the President who, owing to an unlucky 
oversight, was left behind). 

The roads were regrettably bad, the rain 
unrelenting, time was short, the springs of the 
coach resilient, and its ceiling so low that the 
committee driving at high speed found them- 
selves constantly projected in concert towards 
the roof at the risk of being stunned. So great 
was the necessity of speed, if the Presidential 
Address was to be heard, that I remember 
literally running up our host’s drive side by 
side with a panting colleague who gasped: 
‘This will look well on paper.’ By the time we 
were back in the train the company was largely 
exhausted; and my last recollection is of a 
young and attractive lady member falling 
asleep with her head on the shoulder of George 
Cookson, then Editor of English, in which pos- 
ture she slumbered contentedly from Warwick 
to Paddington. Subsequent Annual General 
Meetings have been held in London. 

The most important recommendation of the 
Development Committee was the substituting 
of our journal English for pamphlets, in which 
form two or three lectures delivered before the 
Central Body of the Association had previously 
been sent to members each year. Not every- 
body was pleased, and at a conference held in 
London in 1937 to find how branch representa- 
tives were reacting to the change, English was 
strenuously attacked by Professor Abbott, of 
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Durham University, on the grounds that it was 
lowering the standards and the prestige of the 
Association. In his opinion the Association 
ought to devote itself to promoting English 
scholarship rather than indulging in journal- 
ism. A lively debate ensued; and for several 
hours, both morning and afternoon, so many 
opinions were expressed that it became obvious 
that English is not so much a subject as a way 
of life, and that there are as many ways of 
practising it as there are methods of living. The 
textual scholar, the bibliographer, the gram- 
marian, the dramatic critic, the historian, the 
teacher of reading in an infant school (more 
essential, perhaps, than anyone else), the pro- 
fessional novelist, the amateur poet, the devotee 
of popular lectures—are not all these equally 
suitable candidates for membership of an 
English Association, which surely should be 
as comprehensive and not as specialized as 
possible? 

The conference ended with a summing up 
by Dr. F. S. Boas from which, after many 
years, it is still illuminating to quote: “There is 
no doubt that if you make the Association 
simply one for teachers, even if you use that 
word in the widest sense, you are radically 
altering what was its original intention, which 
was that it should appeal to everybody inter- 
ested in English, whether the academic scholar, 
the school teacher, or the general reader. 
Whether right or wrong that was certainly the 
original idea. If we swing round to a more dis- 
tinctly academic Association, we must realize 
that we are departing from the conception of 
the founders. They considered that an English 
Association differs from the Classical or Modern 
Language Association: that it appeals to every- 
body and ought therefore to work on a wider 
basis.” 

English, which has always been anxious to 
welcome to its pages English work in all its 
aspects, can accordingly feel with a clear con- 
science that within its province it has carried 
out the founders’ wishes. It can also congratu- 
late itself on the distinction of being still alive, 
which is especially a cause for satisfaction in 
view of the numerous casualties that have oc- 
curred among other literary journals since our 
inception. 

It is appropriate at this fifty-year milestone 
to pause and briefly to reflect on what has, and 
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has not, been accomplished, and to try to ascer- 
tain where the road is now leading. 

So effectively has the Association helped to 
establish English as a recognized subject in 
schools that the achievement has in some mea- 
sure been frustratingly successful. What is left 
that can be done? Is there not a danger that 
the main purpose for which the Society was 
formed has disappeared, so that our very raison 
d’étre is threatened? No such danger in fact 
exists. It is one thing to organize English in 
schools, it is quite another thing to succeed in 
causing it to be written and read as it should 
be. Probably never before in the history of our 
language and literature has the latter been so 
neglected and the former so ill-treated. Em- 
ployers still wail that recruits cannot write a 
simple English sentence: that the older genera- 
tion has always lamented, and always will— 
but a general and universal ignorance and 
slackening of standards are at present manifest 
which would surely have redoubled the zeal of 
our founders. 

The worst dragon defying the English of 
St. George is probably television which, add- 
ing itself to the gramophone, radio, and films, 
seems to have caused a large part of the younger 
generation (together with many of their seniors) 
to abandon reading altogether. One is lucky if 
a child has seen a Dickens novel ‘adapted’ for 
the cinema: to find one who has actually read 
the book which Dickens wrote is becoming 
rare. Shakespeare is courageously purveyed 
round the country in glorious technicolour by 
Sir Laurence Olivier with everything splendid 
about it except that one searches in vain for 
the authentic voice and heart of Shakespeare 
(for Shakespeare was a poet, not a script-writer 
for Cinerama). Accurate spelling is no longer 
fashionable: the Ministry of Education (as 
recently noted in English) addresses circulars 
to Grammer Schools, and the examiners of 
London University print ‘suprised’. Indeed, 
examiners in English—perhaps because almost 
all possible questions have already been asked— 
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fall back on passing or ploughing candidates 
according to whether they can use an infinite 
phrase adverbially, or can say if their bath- 
room windows are translucent or opaque. The 
condition of the press is parlous. Quality news- 
papers decline alarmingly, serious journals go 
bankrupt, while sensationalism and sex reap 
a Mephistophelian reward. Creative writing is 
almost at a standstill. Authors of straight plays 
seem to be drying up altogether; the novel, we 
are told by experts, has had its day; and poetry 
has become a mystical cult which makes no 
impression whatever upon the normal,reader. 
The position in English poetry is the same as 
in English music. When Elgar wrote the Enigma 
Variations or Sullivan The Mikado, or Anon. 
John Peel, when Housman wrote A Shropshire 
Lad, Kipling Jf, or Rupert Brooke The Soldier, 
these may not have been the greatest of the 
world’s artistic works, but nevertheless they 
became part of one’s life for ever. Where can 
we look for such music or poems now? 

Something has gone awry. Men and women, 
girls and boys, are still splendid—the endurance 
and heroism of the Second World War were no 
less majestic than those of the First—but art 
does not seem to reflect that splendour as it 
did, or to reproduce ‘the beauty of the world’s 
unwithered countenance’—which, despite the 
wars, ‘is still as bright as at the day of its 
creation’. 


If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents. 


So wrote the Victorian poet, and he was right: 
no overstrained pretensions of jet-propelled 
modernity will alter that fact or take away that 
comfort. So long as the Association does not 
cease to proclaim and practise this quiet doc- 
trine, to encourage English which is pure and 
lucid, and to apply sane scholarship to the 
classics which are the glory of our heritage, it 
will continue to fulfil its purpose in the faith 
that that purpose is worth while. 
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Eureka! 


Ww’ failed to see, when we began, 
With selfless assiduity, 

Our quest for marvels hidden from Man, 
Past tentacles of sense to scan, 

That, having to the ‘atom’ come— 
Infinitesimality— 

We should no whit less curious be; 

And so conspire our doom. 


Dowered in childhood with such gifts— 
As might the Seraphim make weep; 
Unheeding in this House of Life 

What treasure genius can give, 

Free from all rancour, envy, strife— 

A beauty, wonder and mystery, 

No Israfel could lip; 


Like unimaginative brats, 
Disdaining faith and love, 

We squatted on the nursery floor, 
Shrouded the windows, locked the door, 
And everything in it to tatters tore. 


Not to find joy in what it is for, 
But merely what made of. 


Alas, sweet Nature! To have to say, 
‘Mother, beware! There’ll come a day— 
Gone all your once fond might-have-beens— 
When we, the cleverest of your weans, 

Shall teach the stupidest the means 

To blow even You to smithereens! 


Yes—we’ve found out the way!’ 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
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Jubilee Messages from Former Presidents 


We have pleasure in printing below various messages of greeting and tribute to the Association’s work, 
on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, which have been received from some of its distinguished past 


Presidents. 


From V1SCOUNT SAMUEL, President for 1941: 


I send my cordial congratulations to the 
English Association on its fiftieth anniversary, 
and on the twentieth of its excellent journal. 

We speak of the possibility of a second 
Elizabethan Age. A nation which has achieved 
greatness in war and in moral world leader- 
ship, may attain it also in the standards of its 
civilization in peace—if peace is vouchsafed to 
us. The arts are essential in civilization, and in 
the forefront among the arts is literature. The 
English Association, influencing so largely the 
teaching profession, is a valiant and effective 
champion of good literary style; and as Mere- 
dith said, ‘style is the mantle of greatness’. 

Clarity and sanity in poetry, dignity and 
grace in prose, are essential elements in good 
style. In present fashions they are often lacking. 
The English Association strives to restore and 
maintain them. We should be grateful for its 
past and present efficiency and hopeful of its 
future. 


From siR HAROLD NICOLSON, President for 

1943: 

It is incumbent on all of us to congratulate 
the English Association on its Jubilee and the 
journal English on practically coming of age. 
It is difficult to conceive of a combination of 
circumstances which could render the Asso- 
ciation so important both politically and 
culturally. Politically it stands for close com- 
prehension and co-operation between the 
English-speaking peoples, a conjunction which, 
in the present disturbed condition of the 
balance of power, is essential for the safety of 
the free world. Culturally it will preserve and 
extend the peculiar balance of imagination 
with tradition, of experimenting with conti- 
nuity, which I feel to be the special contribu- 
tion made by our civilization to the history of 
the world. I earnestly trust that the Association 
and its journal will have another period of 
prosperity and influence. 


From DR. F. 8. BOAS, President for 1944: 


I am happy to salute the English Associa- 
tion on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. 

I remember with what hopes and fears we 
contemplated the foundation of an Association 
especially concerned with English Language 
and Literature. The subject was at the same 
time so broad and so specialized, and already 
the Modern Language Association had begun 
operations and there were fears whether Eng- 
lish alone could establish itself. 

I think that one may feel that we have justi- 
fied our claim that English is worthy of a place 
of its own. 


From DR. G.M. TREVELYAN, President for 1951: 


Heartiest congratulations to the English 
Association on its fiftieth birthday. The Asso- 
ciation and its journal have done very good 
work for many years. 


From LORD JUSTICE BIRKETT, President for 

1953: 

The work of the English Association during 
the fifty years of its lifetime has been beyond all 
praise. No work could be so well worth while 
as the continued insistence on the proper teach- 
ing of English as an essential element in the 
national education. For George Sampson spoke 
for all lovers of English when he said, in words 
that contain the sum of the whole matter: 
‘English includes and transcends all subjects. 
It is for English people the whole means of ex- 
pression, the attainment of which makes them 
articulate and intelligible human beings, able 
to inherit the past, to possess the present and to 
confront the future.’ I trust the Association will 
go from strength to strength and make its 
second fifty years more illustrious still. 


From MR. CHARLES MORGAN, President for 
1954: 
The honourable place occupied by the 
English Association in our national life has been 
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won for it, not by spectacular publicity, but by 
hard work and a steady dedication to the pur- 
poses for which the Association was founded. 
To have been its President is an honour which 
I shall always gratefully remember. The forces 
which tend to corrupt our language are yearly 
multiplying and increasing in strength. Their 
effect is not upon literature and scholarship 
alone, but upon the whole life of the com- 
munity. Statesmen and men of science, civil 
servants and shopkeepers are ceasing to be able 
to communicate their meaning because either 
they or the people to whom they speak and 
write have not the language which makes lucid 
communication possible. And yet such a lan- 
guage exists, ‘rich, supple, developing, alive. 
The task of the English Association, as I under- 
stand it, is to make men, women, and children 
aware of the opportunity which this language 


ALTER DE LA MARE, like the Associa- 
W tion, celebrated a birthday (his eighty- 
third) at the end of April. In honour of the 
occasion the National Book League organized 
from mid-April to mid-May an exhibition at 
its headquarters in Albemarle Street, and made 
the April-May issue of its journal Books a 
special de la Mare number. The exhibition 
catalogue—compiled by Leonard Clark, the 
organizer, and \ th a characteristically grace- 
ful Foreword by Lord David Cecil—should be 
in the possession of all Walter de la Mare’s ad- 
mirers, for it is the most comprehensive check- 
list of his work yet to have appeared. It is 
published at 3s. 6d. and—like the de la Mare 
number of Books, price 1s.—obtainable from 
the League at 7 Albemarle Street, W.1. 

So richly varied were the assembled trea- 
sures of the Exhibition that many visitors must 
have found it difficult to know where to begin 
browsing. One powerful attraction, at the far 
end of the room, was the collection of portraits 
of the poet at different ages and in many moods. 
Photographs showed him genial in gardens, 


Walter de la Mare Exhibition 


By MARGARET WILLY 
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offers them, if they will treat it with respect and 
love, to say clearly what they mean, without 
blurring or avoidance. To speak clearly is to 
think clearly; it is to accept responsibility. To 
blur language is to be a moral and intellectual 
coward. 


From THE VERY REV. W. R. MATTHEWS, 
President for 1955: 


I was a ‘new boy’ when I had the great 
honour of being elected President of the English 
Association, but since then I have learned to 
admire its work and influence. It is one of the 
bulwarks against the corruption of our noble 
English tongue, and with all my heart I wish 
it well. I will add a word of appreciation for 
English, which is one of the few magazines that 
I read from cover to cover. 


and conversational or mellow in repose in his 
room—glass in hand or pensive over a book; 
and there were two fine head-and-shoulders 
studies by Rothenstein and John. 

Possibly the most arresting exhibits, how- 
ever, for their revelation of a writer at work and 
of his poems and stories in the throes of com- 
position, were the cases showing original manu- 
scripts and letters. Among these were to be 
seen the first draft of the fairy play Crossings, 
with letters revealing its genesis in a suggestion 
by C. Armstrong Gibbs, who has set many 
de la Mare lyrics so delightfully to music; a 
draft of Henry Brocken, on tiny sheets and in a 
hand that must have stirred reminiscent echoes 
for all who have visited the Parsonage Museum 
at Haworth; a manuscript of part of The Re- 
turn, and another of the long poem Winged 
Chariot, bearing its original title ‘Clocks’. The 
complete manuscript of Memoirs of a Midget, 
written in green ink in a vast foolscap book, pro- 
vided one of the most interesting examples here 
of heavy corrections and afterthoughts which 
may occur in the first draft of a celebrated 
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book. A rare exhibit in this section was 
a copy of the multigraphed Choristers’ Journal, 
founded by de la Mare as a pupil at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir School, containing the cryptic 
appeal: ‘The Editor will feel much obliged if 
lady readers (boys’ sisters, cousins, &c.) will 
give us their opinions on boys.’ The results 
must have been interesting. Two other early 
items were ‘Horn-books’ containing stories, 
poems, and drawings, compiled between 1897 
and 1899 for the writer’s nieces and nephews; 
and a series of work notes including meticulous 
day-by-day descriptions of the weather, under- 
taken as exercises in the craft of words, and 
tabulated analyses of technique in Chaucer, 
Keats, Tennyson, and others (a practice similar 
to Maugham’s when, as a young man, he would 
fill notebooks with other writers’ words and 
phrases which he collected like gems). 

The first and revised editions on show ranged 
from Songs of Childhood, by ‘Walter Ramal’ 
(Walter de la Mare’s first book, accepted by 
Andrew Lang when reader for Longmans), 
The Listeners (the volume that established his 
reputation), and The Three Mullamulgars, writ- 
ten for and read aloud to his four children, to 
the volume of short stories, A Beginning, which 
was published only last year. This generous 
selection, so varied in appearance and format, 
not only brought home a fresh realization of 
de la Mare’s prolific and exuberant versatility, 
but also made manifest the diversity of dis- 
tinguished contemporary artists who have 
illustrated his work. Here were John Piper’s 
lithographs for The Traveller, the Rex Whistler 
decorations for the anthology Desert Islands, and 
Barnett Freedman’s for Love; Heath Robinson, 
Edward Ardizzone, and Emett all illustrating 
Peacock Pie; Gwen Raverat’s drawings for 
Crossings, John Nash’s for a collection of Seven 
Short Stories, and John Farleigh’s magnificent 
wood-engravings for Stories from the Bible. 
Originals of some of these, and drawings by 
many others, enlivened the walls. Unique 
among contributions by artists was the glass 
decanter—presented by the poet to the War- 
den and Fellows of Keble College in 1950— 
exquisitely engraved in diarnond-point by 
Lawrence Whistler with ‘cosmi:’ designs and a 
de la Mare poem, to which the poet had added 
his initials. 


How widely read is Walter de la Mare be- 
yond this island was well illustrated by the 
‘Foreign Editions’ section; which contained— 
apart from a representative selection of Ameri- 
can editions—poems and stories (in roman and 
Japanese type) published in Tokyo, an Italian 
edition of Memoirs of a Midget, and Songs of 
Childhood and The Three Royal Monkeys in Ger- 
man. Also of interest were the exhibits repre- 
senting the writer’s contributions to periodicals: 
from poems and stories in Murray’s Monthly Re- 
view, in the early years of the century, through 
the age of the London Mercury—which originally 
published “The Last Coachload’ and ‘Seaton’s 
Aunt’—right down to the ’fifties, represented 
by poems in Argosy and Modern Reading. 

The ‘Contributions to Books by Other 
Authors’ section bore witness to a refreshing 
catholicity of interest. Among the exhibits were 
an introduction to a book of reproductions of 
Chardin paintings; essays, contributed to col- 
lections by Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Literature, on ‘Some Women Novelists of the 
*70s’ and on “The Early Novels of Wilkie Col- 
lins’; and introductions to such an improbable 
assortment of books as Whitman’s Drum-Taps, 
Boswell’s Johnson, and Emil and the Detectives. 
Evidence—if any were needed—of Walter de 
la Mare’s warm and unfailing generosity to- 
wards the endeavours of his fellow writers lay 
in the appreciative introductions shown here 
to the work of many pocts less known than his 
friend, Edward Thomas. Seldom can any busy 
and eminent man have been more unstinting 
in interest and willingness to help his contem- 
poraries. It was good, therefore, to see many 
proofs of how he, in return, was esteemed and 
loved—both as a writer and a man. The tri- 
butes to him shown here ranged in time from 
George Moore’s Conversations in Ebury Street— 
inscribed for de la Mare by the author—to the 
essay by Dylan Thomas in Quite Early One 
Morning, published three decades later. 

We are privileged to print a recent poem of 
his in this issue, sent with the writer’s best 
wishes to the Association on its Jubilee. 


[ The death on 22 Fune of Walter de la Mare, and 
also of Dr. Arundell Esdaile, occurred as we went to 
press. Tributes will appear in our next issue. —ED.] 
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Edmund Blunden, one of our earliest contributors to English, sends this poem, with his greetings, from the 


University of Hong Kong 


Arrival at a River, in Japan 


the chanting that first I took 
For a dream-sound of my own 
Became a water-chorus of full tone, 
And I found my pretty brook 

A wide river grown. 


Streaming along with many a song, 
Rock-pool, shallow, I saw it strong, 
And pure still. 

Air that moves where this flood glides 
Is cold and kind; I breathe delight, 
And blue and white 

The chaliced lymph abides, 


Changing, unchanging, as our minds 
With melodies of so many kinds, 
And yet that which began 
Continues. If we say ‘it ran’, 

The following waters may complain, 
‘Are we not new?’ Yes, every one, 
And yet we know under the sun 
The elements ever remain. 


From springs and fountains 

In snowy mountains, 

All day this multitudinous play, 
Between the cherry trees this side 
And the forest over there enskied. 
Here at the weir the song so strong, 
So sweet, so strong: life fades away. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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In the Theatre, 1936-1956 


Some First Impressions 


nN the two decades which span the life of 
English a number of distinguished plays 
have made their first appearance on the London 
stage. Many of these have since become land- 
marks in contemporary English drama. Below 
we give some impressions, reprinted from earlier 
issues of English, which were recorded at or 
soon after the time of first production. 


Murder in the Cathedral. By T. S. Exior 


This is the first full-length play that Mr. 
Eliot has written, and which he has, presum- 
ably, been free to write as he wished. As such 
it is an important event, and since the experi- 
ment of The Rock it has been awaited with great 
interest... . In spite of the constant recurrence 
of the ‘Waste Land’ theme, the mood of this 
work is a positive one, although one critic who 
saw it at Canterbury took advantage of the 
‘Death Bringers’ and similar choruses to assert 
that Mr. Eliot was still at his best in a negative 
mood. (The positive themes, of course, have 
never been lacking, even in The Waste Land; 
they have only been ignored.) . . . There is here 
a touch of Shakespeare’s relentless imagination 
that would pierce the tomb and beyond; but it 
is colder than his. The high-water mark of feel- 
ing is surely to be found either at the end of the 
first or the end of the last acts. How high this 
mark rises will perhaps astonish those who are 
accustomed to less austere forms of drama and 
unaccustomed to the sustained thinking which 
the audience does unconsciously in this play. 
RUTH M. D. WAINEWRIGHT. English, No. 1: 

Spring 1936 


The Dog beneath the Skin. By W. H. AuDEN 
and CHRISTOPHER IsHERWOOD 


This is a play whose form is special—not 
temporal, not that of logical sequence of event, 
but of juxtaposition of moods and impressions ; 
a play such that, when the highly interesting 
scene in the Palace of Ostnia was necessarily 
omitted, no interruption was felt in the se- 
quence of the story. But the fact remains that 
something was destroyed by the theatre; some 


of the delicate half-tones and connectives that 
give in the reading an impression of urgency 
and significance were lost in the bolder selec- 
tive emphases of the theatre, leaving the con- 
trasting elements of the play to appear as a 
mixture of naive confidence, equally naive 
cynicism, and thin, clever character sketching. 
When the details are subdued or lost, it is 
the bones that count, and the bones of Mr. 
Auden’s plays do not, as yet, seem to carry 
their stage drapery well. . . . It is not so much 
that Mr. Auden reads better than he plays, as 
that the solvent of theatre production removes 
much which, though not essential to a play, is 
essential to his thought and to the completeness 
of the reader’s experience; so that he reads as 
one thing and plays as another. It is not, per- 
haps, without significance that the parts in 
which one’s experience as spectator differed 
least widely from one’s experience as reader 
were the plainly and gravely spoken choruses, 
which are not only some of the best poetry in 
the play but essentially descriptive and re- 

flective. 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR. English, No. 2: Summer 
1936 


The Family Reunion. By T. S. Eior 


From certain points of view this is one of the 
most impressive plays recently written in 
England: a noble record ofspiritual experience, 
of growth through suffering to expiation and 
thence to liberation not only from event but 
from the seemingly unbreakable chains of 
psychological causation. Thus far it has some- 
thing in common with the reconciliation theme 
of the Oresteia (mainly, of course, with the 
Eumenides) ; but Mr. Eliot’s play is not a repro- 
duction of Aeschylus’ thought. It is the record 
of the living experience of the spirit in the 
world today. Aesthetically, moreover, it is an 
achievement of a rare kind—the presentation 
of mystical experience in direct dramatic form. 
The spiritual experiences revealed in it are not 
asides, not extraneous matter in narrative or 
philosophic form, slenderly linked with the 
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strictly dramatic content of the play. They are 
integral—are indeed the sole substance of the 
play—and as a result the interest, which is in- 
tense, derives as surely from the mental life of 
the characters as does that of a late play of Ibsen 
or Strindberg. ... 

The verse of the play is, for its purpose, be- 
yond praise. It represents the tempo and 
rhythms of modern spoken English translated 
into verse form as, I must suppose, Elizabethan 
blank verse in the hands of, say, Middleton, 
represented theirs. It can thus be at once 
natural and musical and can pass, like fully 
modulated Elizabethan dramatic verse, through 
any conceivable range of mood and thought 
without losing its function as the medium either 
of music or of emotion. 

It would not be just to end this notice with- 
out remarking upon the extraordinary skill and 
tact of Mr. Martin Browne’s production. Here 
was a play which could have been ruined by 
the least crudity of grouping, gesture, or speech. 
But even in the moments which taxed his skill 
to the height, when a group of ‘whispering 
aunts’ (and uncles) had to speak together like 
a Greek chorus in a modern drawing-room— 
even in these, and perhaps chiefly in these, he 
preserved the sense of utter reality. ... 

This play belongs to the category of major 
religious drama: it presents a clear yet fine dis- 
tinction between the two simultaneous worlds 
of being, where ‘the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal’. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR. English, No. 11: Summer 
1939 


The Browning Version. By TERENCE RatTI- 

GAN 

Its attitude is of our time. It is a farewell to 
the past. Like the old and unwanted professor 
in Mr. Priestley’s The Linden Tree, the jettisoned 
schoolmaster, so well played by Eric Portman, 
represents something that the young people of 
today feel they do not need. A brilliant Greek 
and Latin scholar appears to have lost his value 
to the modern world. The average fifth-form 
boy, at any rate—if he is serious enough to 
worry about anything but games and guzzling 
—looks forward to a career in atomic science 
rather than to ploughing for a thousandth time 
the well-worn furrows of the Agamemnon text. 


In the Theatre, 1936-1956 


Strange—and perhaps significant—that the 
two accepted dramatists who have challenged 
the growing generation should both have hit 
upon the suggestion that scholarship is a 
luxury the future world is going to do with- 
out. 
8. R. LITTLEWOOD. English, No. 39: Autumn 
1948 
The Lady ’s Not for Burning. By Curisto- 
PHER FRY 
We have seen John Gielgud in Christopher 
Fry’s The Lady ’s Not for Burning, originally pro- 
duced last year at the Arts. He gives us a mar- 
vellous display of clear speaking, virile energy, 
and personal appeal. Whether Alec Clunes did 
not get nearer the fantastically crazed charac- 
ter of Mr. Fry’s vagabond—whose aim seems 
to be, whether hanged or no, to get an epigram 
into every line—I rather doubt. But then I 
have to confess that I never found the play it- 
self wholly convincing. The gift of words and 
ready metaphors has its immense theatrical 
value; but drama needs something more. 
Doubtless Mr. Fry will achieve it in t'me. 
S$. R. LITTLEWOOD. English, No. 41: Summer 
1949 
A Sleep of Prisoners. By CurisToPHER FRY 


This play is one of the most interesting exam- 
ples of contemporary religious drama. The 
scene is set in a church in enemy territory in 
war-time. In this church four British soldiers 
are imprisoned. . . . As the play opens the 
prisoners are preparing to make up their beds, 
palliasses and blankets. . . . They settle them- 
selves to sleep. As they sleep they dream, and 
each dream is dramatized in turn. The place 
of their incarceration turns their thoughts to 
scriptural themes. .. . 

It is a play of considerable dramatic power, 
especially in the closing scene, where in the 


-dream the prisoners are paraded before Nebu- 


chadnezzar. That scene has all the dramatic 
brilliance we associate with the writer of the 
apple-shooting scene in Venus Observed. The 
idea of the dramatic presentation of thought- 
sequences is nothing new, but its use in the 
cinema, where its execution is comparatively 
simple and its possibilities unending, has 
brought it to the fore in recent years. On the 
stage a pioneer experiment was Priestley’s 
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Music at Night, which portrayed dramatically 
the thought-responses of different listeners, who 
were emotionally involved with one another, 
to a piece of music. Fry’s work is slighter in 
scale, but more successful in treatment. But 
because Fry has chosen to use symbolism and 
to found his play on ideas rather than charac- 
ter, its depth, which is considerable, is also 
limited. The demand which the play makes on 
hearer or reader is primarily intellectual. The 
demand is stringent, but it is also satisfiable. 
The play requires urgently that we shall come 
to terms with the problems it raises and the 
answers it expresses. But once we have done 
this, we may question whether it has more to 
say to us. 

The writing, as was to be expected, is brilliant. 
It is harder to decide whether it is satisfying. 
Fry’s characteristic ebullience of puns, asso- 
nances, and jeux de mots may pour out by their 
own right in a comedy. Their justification in a 
serious play needs careful examination. . . . The 
use of metaphor and simile is not as striking as 
in some of the other plays, Venus Observed, for 
example, in the sense that the images are less 
elaborate—less Homeric—and do not impinge 
so memorably upon the mind. It may be that 
thereby they do their work more effectively, for 
they are certainly apt.... 

The message of the play is a message of 
hope. . . . A Sleep of Prisoners is a tract for the 
times, and a profoundly Christian tract. Fry 
has not yet written the great play of which he 


is capable. But what he has given us is of 
uncommon interest. 
JOHN FERGUSON. English, No. 56: Summer 1954 


The Confidential Clerk. By T. S. Exior 


In The Three Voices of Poetry Mr. Eliot . . . ends 
with the advice: ‘If you have to listen to a verse 
play, take it first at its face value, as entertain- 
ment.’ With that in mind we find The Con- 
fidential Clerk first-rate entertainment on the 
theme that it’s a wise child that knows its own 
father; or, in this case, a wise parent that knows 
its own child... . 

If the first and second voices of the poet no 
longer spill over into choruses of aunts or cock- 
tail party libations, the drama is immeasurably 
the better for it; but the voices are unmistak- 
ably there. For this is a play on several levels: 
on one it is excellent ‘theatre’; on another it is 
a play of reconciliations—not now to ‘the human 
condition’ but to the unexpected results of 
having one’s wishes granted; and on a third it 
is, like all Mr. Eliot’s work in different ways, 
concerned with one’s ineluctable responsibility 
for one’s actions and for following one’s voca- 
tion whatever its limitations—whether as a 
second-rate organist or a second-rate potter. 
The extreme flexibility of the verse—for the 
most part deliberately indistinguishable from 
prose—enables the conveyance of these multi- 
ple levels. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN. English, No. 56: Summer 


1954 


Theatre Notes 


The Strong are Lonely (Haymarket); The Power 
and the Glory (Phoenix); The Waltz of the 
Toreadors (Criterion); Thieves’ Carnival 
(Owen’s School); Romeo and Juliet (Sloane 
School) 

N The Strong are Lonely Fritz Hochwalder 

brought into the theatre an unusual sub- 
ject: that of a community of Jesuit fathers in 
eighteenth-century Paraguay, in conflict with 
the local planters, with their own Church in 
the district, and with the Spanish Government 
itself, which sends a deputation to investigate 

—with a view to exterminating—the bene- 

volent dictatorship set up by the College. The 


crime of which the Father Provincial stands 
convicted is the dangerous activity of banishing 
poverty and oppression among the Indians 
and seeking to establish in miniature the King- 
dom of Christ upon earth. He is a man of 
vision, integrity, and courage; his opponents are 
without exception motivated by self-interest. 
Yet in the course of the struggle upon which 
the play’s action turns he is brought face to 
face with his own unconscious heresy: that of 
having offered material prosperity and security 
as bribes for the Christian faith. The moral 
agony of this realization, and the ultimate re- 
linquishment of his life’s work, were conveyed 
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with sincerity—if without a great deal of 
subtlety—by Donald Wolfit. Robert Harris was 
better cast as the Spanish envoy, personally 
sympathetic to the ideals of the Jesuit State but 
inflexible in his loyalty to the Crown. The 
cloak-and-dagger histrionics of Ernest Milton’s 
rendering of the Jesuit higher authority, and 
the gratuitous melodrama of the Father Pro- 
vincial’s end, were the only infelicities in a play 
whose argument was closely knit and passion- 
ately sustained. 

In the dramatization of Graham Greene’s 
novel, The Power and the Glory, a persecuted 
priest is again the central figure. But in this 
play the situation is roughly in reverse. Here 
the preacher of Utopia is the delegate of anti- 
Christ—a lieutenant of police in a totalitarian 
State. The representative of the Church—a 
whisky-priest on the run from authority—is a 
seedy, debauched individual; who yet desper- 
ately clings, in the midst of his degradation and 
throughout his squalid adventures, to the sense 
of a divine vocation for which he ultimately 
dies. This ravaged, shambling ruin of a man of 
God was brilliantly portrayed by Paul Sco- 
field. Peter Brook’s production, with its back- 
ground throb of music insidiously suggestive of 
evil, most effectively brought alive on the stage 
the atmosphere of Greene’s Mexico: a sultry 
climate of poverty and fear, breeding every 
kind of corruption. Like so many stage adapta- 
tions of novels, however, the play as whole 
lacked dramatic tension. After the suspense of 
imminent flight in the first scene, the action re- 
mained static, on the flat level of a series of 
episodes which failed to mount in pace cowards 
a climax. 

In The Waltz of the Toreadors M. Anouilh is 
as witty as ever, and as cynically disillusioned 
in his anatomizing of the nature of love. But 
below the surface flippancy and glitter there 
is more satisfying substance than in several of 
his plays recently shown in London. He pene- 
trates deeper in his exploration of the conflict 


| between soul and body; and especially of the 


problem of growing old for one who obstin- 
ately refuses to come to terms with his seventy 
years. His elderly roué, General St. Pé, with 
his pretty dressmakers and servant girls in the 
pantry, would be ridiculous if he were not also 
pathetic in his search for some impossible ful- 
filment and comfort against the approaching 
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dark. Hugh Griffith gave full point and flavour 
to this character, and Walter Hudd to the 
general’s suave doctor friend; while Beatrix 
Lehmann carried off effectively her not un- 
accustomed role (one remembers a peculiarly 
horrifying performance in Strindberg’s The 
Father at the Arts) of termagant wife. The play 
was pervaded by a haunting undertone of 
nostalgia, of regret for le temps perdu, which 
sounded an altogether deeper note than 
such frivolities as Ring round the Moon or Time 
Remembered. 

An early Anouilh was staged in the spring by 
the Drama Society of Owen’s School, Islington, 
whose purpose is to present contemporary 
European and American plays as well as Eng- 
lish classics. Thieves’ Carnival was an ambitious 
choice, for the witty, sophisticated cynicisms 
of this dramatist might have been considered 
well outside the range of inexperienced players. 
In some performances this indeed was the case; 
but the production as a whole captured 
well the play’s light-hearted spirit, and the 
charming pastel décor—rose-gardens, drawing- 
room, conservatory—created exactly the right 
mood and atmosphere. The frolic concerns a 
trio of thieves meeting their match in an elderly 
titled lady so fatigued by ennui that, though 
detecting their game, it pleases her whim to 
lead them on. J. Hales as thief-in-chief was 
delectable: his nicely pointed sense of timing 
and suave and elegant gravity suggesting an 
interesting future possibility in the role of 
Ernest mourning the demise of Bunbury, or 
confessing to his origins in a black bag on 
Victoria Station. 

It was twenty-five years ago that Sloane 
School began with Julius Caesar the long record 
of Shakespearian productions for which it has 
acquired so deservedly high a reputation. Last 
March Romeo and Juliet took the stage: possibly 
—with Antony—the most difficult of all Shake- 
speare’s plays for boys satisfyingly to interpret 
without the authentic magic of the poetry in 
the love scenes somehow slipping away. His 
acting of Troilus last year gave G. M. Mason 
an excellent apprenticeship for Romeo. Again 
this player made a deep impression with his 
quality of passion held under fine restraint : 
rare enough in a young actor, who tends either 
to tear the passion to tatters or, through self- 
consciousness, discipline it out of existence. 
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Here intelligence controlled intensity of feeling 
in exactly the right proportions. Combining 
sensitive interpretation of the poetry with a 
natural grace and instinctive rightness of move- 
ment, this Romeo was a mature and completely 
realized achievement. Few schoolboy Juliets 
could have hoped to match it; but T. Preston 
(four years younger) made a brave attempt. 
Although his facial expressions had perhaps too 
much of the boy in them, many of his lines— 
especially in the balcony scene—were spoken 
with a tender and moving gravity, enhanced 
rather than diminished by imperfect ability to 
sound his ‘r’s’. 

Last year’s Pandarus blossomed into a Nurse 
brimming over with genteel gamesomeness : 
ever ready to wag an archly admonitory finger, 
exploring a variety of expressions beatifically 
and irresistibly funny, and speaking in tones 


rich and resonant with innuendo. R. C. M. 
Thorn clearly enjoyed playing this part, and 
the audience enjoyed it too. The mute pathos 
of his reaction to Juliet’s supposed death proved 
that his range was not confined merely to the 
comic. In the interpretation of Mercutio the 
magic of that quicksilver personality too often 
lacks the necessary lightness of touch, or alterna- 
tively has an animation wearisomely strained. 
J. C. Bodin fell into neither of these traps. 
Matching nimbleness of person with that of wit, 
his buoyant gaiety was infectious, and the 
Queen Mab speech came over as deftly as it 
should. The grouping of crowd scenes on this 
small stage was, as usual, admirably managed; 
the arch-and-pillar set lending itself especially 
well to the play’s interminable brawls, and serv- 
ing skilfully to heighten the dramatic tension of 
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Keats at Lulworth 


‘He showed me these things [the beach and caves, cottages and green turf of Lulworth] 
exultantly as though they had been his birthright.’ JosepH SEVERN 


H* ship becalmed, motionless in the bay, 

A traveller came once to this rocky cove 

In autumn, on a blue and windless day: 

One young and doomed, who, loving, ached to live. 


Rowing ashore, they saw the peacock sea 
In flawless arc lie like a mountain pool. 
His heart, from pain miraculously free, 
Felt even premonition now fall still. 


And out of time and the world, a cloudless space, 
He stepped, invulnerable: sprawled in the sun, 
Fingering wave-washed pebbles, and with bliss 
Feeling the gracious warmth upon his skin. 


Listening, lulled and lazy, to the lap 

Of surf on stones, the wheeling sea-birds’ cry, 
Fishermen’s voices drifting on the distance, 
In a wise idleness his body lay; 
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EW things are more painful to elderly 
lovers of literature than the discovery that 
writers whom they were brought up to honour, 
and of whose immortality they once felt assured, 
are totally unknown to a younger generation. 
Thus it is a continual shock to me to find that 
the contemporaries of my grandchildren have 
never read, or heard of, the tales by George 
Macdonald which thrilled my own youthful 
imagination. 

Perhaps the fact that his mental powers were 
obscured, and that he lived in retirement out 
of England for a considerable period before his 
death fifty-one years ago, may have contributed 
to this forgetfulness of a man whose influence 
on the thought of his day was wholly bene- 
ficent, and who was beloved by a wide circle of 
readers and acquaintances. I venture, there- 
fore, to state the main facts of his life before 
recording my own recollection of his unique 
personality and of his curious household. 

He was born at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, the 
home of his farmer father, a descendant of one 
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Rising renewed to bound among the boulders 
And caves, explore the crescent of the shore. 
Running and slipping on the rattling shingle, 
Filling his fists and pockets like an urchin 

To skim flat stones over the glassy water, 
Endymion tasted his youth once more. 


At last, scaling the height to downland turf, 
They saw one bright star swim up in the sky, 
Burning in solitary steadfastness. 

Small and unstirring on the autumn cliff, 
For long he gazed, the world dwarfed far below; 
Then, beyond hope and yearning, passionless 
In prescience of the way his day must go, 
He climbed aboard, and sailed to Rome to die. 


George Macdonald and his Household 


Some Personal Recollections 
By LAURA M. RAGG 


MARGARET WILLY 


of those families who had suffered in the 
Massacre of Glencoe. After taking a degree in 
Aberdeen, he migrated to England to study at 
Highbury College. 

In 1850 he was appointed minister of a Con- 
gregational church in Arundel, and afterwards 
moved to Manchester, where he preached 
regularly to the working people. His health did 
not stand the strain, and he was sent to Algiers 
to recuperate. His real life-work as a literary 
man began in London. In 1857 he published 
his ‘Faerie Romance’—Phantastes. Four years 
later he produced a novel, David Elginbrod, 
which caught the public fancy, and was the 
forerunner of a number of others which were 
scarcely less popular. All of them displayed an 
undertone of deep religious feeling, all were 
streaked with a Scot’s pawky humour, and with 
love for the scenery and the characters of his 
native land ; but none was obscured by overdoses 
of dialect, difficult for Sassenach apprehension. 

They were regarded as safe reading for 
adolescents, yet made a strong appeal to men 
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and women with experience of life; they were 
romantic without any loss of virility or taint 
of sensationalism. Between the novels came 
volumes of poems and some unconventional 
sermons; a successful lecture tour in America, 
and the editorship of Good Words for the Young, 
in which appeared those remarkable serial chil- 
dren’s tales, At the Back of the North Wind and 
The Princess and the Goblins. They were (at least 
to me) slightly terrifying—that is to say, they 
contained the element which gives appeal to 
horror comics; and through them ran a strain 
of adventure and of wild, mysterious beauty 
which differentiated them from any tales for 
the young which had previously appeared or, 
to my mind, have been published since. 

In 1877 Macdonald received a Civil List 
pension, which alleviated the financial diffi- 
culties of his large family. 

Many years after George Macdonald’s death 
and my own first meeting with her, I came into 
close contact with one of his daughters, who 
recalled for my benefit some of the incidents of 
her own youth and of her father’s life. With 
a warmth and a detachment such as only the 
passage of time allows to reminiscence, she 
spoke of the lets and hindrances caused by 
straitened means and constant sickness; of the 
contrivances and courage of her imperious 
mother, and the tenderness, fortitude, and 
serenity of her father; of the family pride in his 
achievements, and the support given him by 
his literary associates and his generous ad- 
mirers the Mount-Temples. I gathered that 
his sound Scotch constitution offered remark- 
able resistance to the tuberculosis with which 
he must have been infected in London and 
which a spell of modern sanatorium treatment 
might have cured; and I concluded (though 
without explicit confirmation) that he was him- 
self the source of the great sorrow of his middle 
age—the death from consumption of his beauti- 
ful, gifted, and much-loved eidest daughter. 

The house to which the family was trans- 
ported on the Italian Riviera, and which 
George Macdonald called Casa Coraggio, was 
built especially for him by some of his friends. 
Augustus Hare records in his diary for 1892 
that he had spent a week in Bordighera, had en- 
joyed seeing the hill villages, Sassa and Dolce- 
acqua, and had dined with ‘that grand old 
patriarch George Macdonald who is King of 


the place. The dining-table is placed across one 
end of the vast common sitting-room. On Sun- 
day evenings he gives a sort of Bible Lecture, 
which all sojourners in Bordighera may attend. 
... There were several adopted children half in 
and half out of the family, but who all called 
Mrs. Macdonald “‘Mama”’.’ The last phrase of 
this statement is not quite accurate. There were 
but three orphans: a boy who, when I knew 
the family, was grown up and earning his own 
living, and two girls whose story I will relate 
later, as it was told to me by Lady Burne-Jones. 

Hare had first made contact with the Mac- 
donalds in 1877, when he saw the performance 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress arranged for the stage 
by George Macdonald and acted by the entire 
family. His opinion that ‘Christiana (the eldest 
daughter) was the only one who acted well, but 
the whole effect was touching’, was more favour- 
able than my own when I saw it in Menton 
some years later. At the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen I was already a sophisticated playgoer, and 
I was not at all ‘touched’ by the performance. 
The team seemed to me wholly inadequate 
to a very difficult task, and they were not 
assisted by any effects of scenery or lighting. 
The home-painted back-cloth (which I saw 
later cut up into curtains for the salon in Casa 
Coraggio) suggested neither Vanity Fair nor 
the final passage of the River, and I felt that 
Bunyan’s great allegory had been travestied 
rather than popularized. 

Augustus Hare had an advantage over me 
inasmuch as he knew George Macdonald when 
the patriarch was still mentally and physically 
fit, a beneficent host, and an influence felt by 
all the inhabitants of Bordighera. I say ‘all’ ad- 
visedly, for when, many years later, I revisited 
the little town I found that some of the older 
tradespeople remembered the children’s parties 
to which they had been invited, for the Mac- 
donalds by no means restricted their Christmas 
hospitality to the British residents and their 
offspring. 

When the family which had once filled the 
big house dwindled through death and disper- 
sion, and the father could no longer add to its 
upkeep by literary labour, Mrs. Macdonald 
resorted to the expedient of taking in a few 

recommended paying guests. My mother wrote 
to her telling her that I had been advised by 
my doctor to spend three months in a warm 


il 


climate, and received a gracious answer pro- 
mising me a welcome and every possible care. 

I arrived at Bordighera in the late afternoon 
and was received by the home-keeping daugh- 
ter, Irene, who promptly gave me the alarming 
information that they were having a small New 
Year’s Day dance that evening, and invited me 
to join them. The big salon was easily prepared 
for dancing. A few rugs were rolled from the 
polished floor, arm-chairs were grouped round 
the hearth at one end, smaller chairs were 
ranged round the walls, and the long table, on 
the dais, was already spread with cups for con- 
sommé, and Valauris dishes, brilliant green and 
orange, were piled with fruit and pastries, 

The guests were received by Irene and her 
brother and sister, and when all the young 
people had assembled and a few older ones 
were seated round the log fire, George Mac- 
donald and his wife entered, and everyone rose 
and clapped as though they had been royalties. 
He had donned— as he did every evening—a 
black velvet coat, and she was swathed fan- 
tastically in white and gold draperies in which 
she looked rather brown and shrivelled. I have 
no recollection of the nature of the music sup- 
plied, though I remember being involved in a 
riotous set of Lancers. After it the old man and 
his wife retired, and I too slipped upstairs. 

Next morning I woke to realize the beauty of 
the large room assigned to me, and to feel warm 
sunshine streaming across my bed. Before I had 
fully dressed, my hostess knocked at my door, 
to tell me that she was putting me into one of 
the best bedrooms for the present, but that in 
about ten days’ time she would be asking me to 
move into a smaller room facing east across the 
passage. Their friend, Lady Burne-Jones, was 
coming to them for a long rest, and my hostess 
had promised her this room and the loggia next 
to it, where she could sit all day and where her 
meals could be served if she so desired. 

I replied that of course I should much enjoy 
the room for a season and should be delighted 
to vacate it for any senior guest, and particu- 
larly for the wife of a painter whose name I 
honoured and whose work I admired; where- 
upon my rather forbidding hostess, to my great 
surprise, embraced me, and requested me 
henceforth to call her Madre, ‘as some of my 
young guests have always done’. 

In due time Lady Burne-Jones arrived, es- 
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corted by herson, who returned to London after 
a day or two. She certainly contributed to the 
cheerfulness of the meals, for which she nearly 
always descended, and I felt that to an old 
friend the Macdonalds were able to talk of 
people and events unknown to their other 
boarders, and that the anxious wife found relief 
in confiding to her the fears she entertained 
about the patriarch’s state of health. The in- 
definable but always felt tension in the house 
diminished, and the daughter, Irene, looked less 
drawn and worried. 

From Lady Burne-Jones I heard the curious 
story of the adopted girls, Joan and Honey— 
whose surnames I never learned. Their mother 
was a British subject, their father a Frenchman 
who had repudiated the marriage on the 
ground that it was contracted without his 
parents’ consent and while he was still a minor 
(under the age of twenty-five). Actually he was 
motivated by the discovery that his wife was 
not heiress to a considerable property, as he 
had supposed her to be when he courted her. 
Members of the English public raised their 
voices and wrote letters to the press, pitying 
the deserted woman and condemning a legal 
quibble and Consular negligence. George Mac- 
donald, though a poor man with a large family, 
characteristically sought out the sick and lonely 
woman, who was taken into his house and 
nursed till she died. Whether he adopted her 
two girls legally I never knew; certainly they 
were fed, clothed, and educated in and by the 
Macdonald household. They remained, as Hare 
stated, ‘half in and half out of the family’, 
and socially they were ‘betwixt and between’. 
They called their benefactors Padre and Madre. 
They sat at meals with them except on occa- 
sions when they waited on the overcrowded 
table; they sometimes joined in the charades 
which formed a weekly evening amusement. 
But they also ran errands and helped to make 
beds and wash up after tea-parties—services 
which today would be performed as a matter 
of course by the younger members of a large 
household, but which were then regarded as 
menial; and as menial Joan and Honey un- 
doubtedly viewed and resented them. Both 
girls would have been happier had the Mac- 
donalds trained them for a craft or trade, but 
the current ideas of the time were not favour- 
able to such a course of action. Moreover Joan 
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was fragile and neurotic, and it was feared 
she inherited her mother’s delicacy, while the 
family had become dependent on Honey, 
cheerful, active, and plump, with frizzy black 
hair, and the Macdonalds were unwilling to 
part from her or to separate her from her lean 
and melancholy sister. 

One of the guests, a cultured, artistic, and 
good-looking woman, proved a pleasant com- 
panion for Irene, who had fitted up a north- 
ward-facing room as a studio. George Mac- 
donald was induced to sit to the two amateurs; 
or rather his wife permitted him to pose for 
them for limited periods. Irene would not allow 
me, or any of my fellow guests, to see her canvas, 
which she declared she meant to destroy, but 
Miss Harrison exhibited her portrait freely and 
with evident satisfaction. I did not like it, and I 
doubted whether an attempt should have been 
made to portray a man whose once powerful 
intellect was dulled and clouded. Flashes from 
it returned at intervals when general conversa- 
tion, to which he usually listened speechlessly, 
turned on subjects about which he had formerly 
been interested. Thus I recollect that once, 
when some social scandal was recalled by Lady 
Burne-Jones, he said suddenly: “The lines in 
what we call Society are not perpendicular but 
horizontal. There are vulgar duchesses, and 
vulgar charwomen, and there are titled women 
who have the innate refinement and simplicity 
of soul which I have met with in some Scottish 
shepherds and Italian peasants.’ 

His aversion to gambling remained unalter- 
able. It was an understood thing that no inmate 
of Casa Coraggio should ever set foot in Monte 
Carlo. I recollect that a luncheon-guest once 
alluded to an announced concert and inquired 
whether any member of our party would like a 
lift in his carriage to Ventimiglia. Mrs. Mac- 
donald replied quickly and firmly : ‘No one from 
here will go.’ Scenting disapprobation, the 
guest said: ‘I don’t go to Monte to play, but I 
never lose an opportunity of hearing first-class 
music.” Then George Macdonald awoke from 
the condition of withdrawal in which he fre- 
quently sat. Light came into his dulled eyes, 
and he gave tongue: ‘It is all of a piece. The 
music is a lure and a financial support to the 
tables. If you had seen, young man, as many 
promising lives cut short in a moment of des- 
peration, and as many women made penniless 


widows as I have seen since I have resided here, 
you would not go near the place which is called 
the Gamblers’ Paradise.’ 

I saw the old man at his best when I joined 
him and his little grandchild on their morning 
strolls together. Convalescent from pleurisy, I 
had been advised to eschew the long expedi- 
tions and uphill climbs and donkey rides in 
which other members of the household in- 
dulged, and Mrs. Macdonald was well content 
that I should accompany the pair. The espla- 
nade which now formsa suitable ‘invalids’ walk’ 
was not at that date in existence, and the fore- 
shore was littered with unsightly and sometimes 
stinking rubbish; but pine-trees still stretched 
along a level area lying between the Strada 
Romana and the sea, and through them mean- 
dered a path leading to the rocky promontory 
over which the waves threw up showers of 
spray. Carrying a light rug, we could always 
sit and rest on the dry soil among the trees which 
gave us shelter from a south-west wind or from 
over-hot sunshine. 

The little girl, child of the Macdonalds’ 
third son, Ronald, was intelligent and ex- 
tremely docile. She stood in awe of her grand- 
mother and was consequently somewhat silent 
in the house, but alone with her grandfather 
she became merry and loquacious: The Back of 
the North Wind and The Princess and the Goblins 
had been read aloud to her, and she was 
puzzled—as I had been at her age—with some 
of their episodes. She questioned her grand- 
father about them and his replies showed a per- 
fect recollection of the puppets he had created, 
and a full comprehension of a child’s mental 
processes. 

When the morning of my departure from 
Casa Coraggio arrived, Mrs. Macdonald pre- 
sented me with a signed cabinet photograph of 
George, and bade me go upstairs to his study to 
say goodbye. I hoped to carry away some pre- 
cious word of wisdom as a souvenir, but I saw 
at once it was one of his bad days, and he 
seemed scarcely aware of my entrance. When, 
however, I knelt by his arm-chair, he laid his 
hand on my head and said: ‘God bless you, 
dear child, and give you health. Come back to 
us next year.’ Then a maid rushed in, saying 
that the carriage was at the door and that Lady 
Burne-Jones was waiting. I had taken an ordi- 
nary first-class ticket, but saying that she dis- 
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liked travelling alone, she had presented me 
with a supplément which gave me a place in her 
salon-lit. So I travelled back to England in 
luxury, but with a sad heart. 

I saw George Macdonald once again. My 
mother had rented a house at Holmwood, near 
Dorking, for part of the summer, and when I 
learned that the Macdonalds were at Guildford 
I wrote to ask if I might spend an afternoon 
with them. Rather to my surprise, Mrs. Mac- 
donald received me with great warmth. She 
said that they had been very fond of me and 
that I had always been considerate, loyal, and 
tactful. I did not quite understand what she 
meant, but I knew that some of her P.G.s had 
been critical and trying, and I accepted, rather 
dubiously, her assurance: ‘Padre will enjoy see- 
ing you.’ The nurse attending him brought him 
down for tea, and he gave me one of his won- 
derfully sweet smiles; but I was not at all sure 
that he recognized me. I bade him farewell 


George Macdonald and his Household 


Quicksilver 


with a conviction that we should not meet 
again. In fact, he died a few weeks later, on 
18 September 1905. 

His sonorous voice and careful diction would 
have made George Macdonald an excellent 
broadcaster; when residents in Bordighera told 
me of the fine quality and appealing sincerity 
of the talks and readings he had been accus- 
tomed to give on Sunday evenings, I regretted 
that I had come into his circle too late to hear 
them. In my later days I regretted too that the 
talks had never been air-borne to wider audi- 
ences. In a sense, though at second hand, they 
have perhaps reached a listening-in public. 
Dr. C. S. Lewis has never concealed from his 
friends that George Macdonald influenced his 
own spiritual progress; and one may fancy that 
a flaming faith is not like a match momentarily 
ignited and extinguished, but that it resembles 
a candle passed successively from hand to hand, 
from which innumerable small tapers may be lit. 


| ow the room the wings of curtains blow 

And shake the dewlight from them; but it stays 
Like plumage-lustres, like quicksilver sprays 

That follow as fast as previous globules flow 

From the necks of dipping mallards. Leaf and linnet 
Twirl on a twig a hundred times a minute; 

The untethered clouds that seemed, a moment gone, 
Entangled in the tresses of the sun, 

Plunge down a trail of smoke and vanish in it. 

And here, inside, dances of motley lights 

Turn snowy walls to water; speed incites 

The solid house itself to melt and flow. 


Is it illusion that all around me spins 
Because the centre, I alone, am still? 
O this is where as fruitlessly begins 
As ever the worn question of the Will 
In space-and-time relation. 

All I know 
Is what my senses have divined long since: 
The gods ride on this morning. Out I go. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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A Grammar School Dialogue 


By J. L. HARRISON (of Cambridge and Montreal Universities) and 
V. L. BIMSTONE (Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge) 


[Tue following dialogue is the result of some 
half-dozen meetings in school time between 
Mr. Bimstone and myself—I being on the 
staff of a London grammar school and he, 
at the time, a pupil in the last year of the Ad- 
vanced Art course. This record of a sponta- 
neous conversation may be of interest as 
proof of the level of communication—whether 
or not readers necessarily agree with its con- 
clusions—a grammar school may encourage, 
as well as demonstrating a useful technique of 
seminar-type discussion. 7. L. H.] 


H. Good morning, Bimstone. 

B. Good morning Mr. Harrison. How did 
you like the film, The Truth about Our Marriage, 
last night? 

H. Oh, were you there? Well—not bad, not 
good. I always expect more of Simenon stories 
than I get, particularly when they’re filmed. 
I thought the motivation was inadequate and 
the roué too typed. 

B. Really? I thought it quite good in com- 
parison with the ordinary run of domestic 
dramas. The wife reminded me of Anouilh’s 
Antigone and the husband of Creon. 

H. Ye gods! And I was thinking in terms of 
second-rate French export! I saw it like this: 
She refuses to give up her ideals and prefers 
to go grey inside, and he can’t see that there’s 
anything to be said for her provincial morality. 
Impasse. His confession of promiscuity is too 
much for her horizons so she poisons him. In 
the end he recovers and waits for her to serve 
her sentence and return to him, although she’s 
gone off in her chill romantic dream a martyr 
to Bovaryism. 

B. I saw rather more in it than that; a 
struggle, in fact, between the representatives 
of two visions of life. The roué is irritated by 
the girl’s ability to live in a romantic world of 
pure and unalloyed pleasure... 

H. Of pure and unalloyed innocence, maybe. 
But I suspect all Garden fables. 


B. Of pleasure, if you don’t mind. He, on the 
other hand, is obsessed with the necessity of 
endless compromises. To see someone in love 
with life provokes him to excessive cruelty in 
the probably unconscious hope of breaking her 
to his own attitude of frustration and disillu- 
sion. It comes as a revelation to him when he 
discovers that she’s prepared to fight for her 
vision of things. 

H. I'd call it illusion, not vision. You cer- 
tainly saw more in the film than I did. The 
husband was such a stereotyped gigolo that I 
couldn’t believe in him. Oh yes, he exists as a 
stock figure and might stand for more—a con- 
ventional morality type, if nothing else—but 
not even that in this film. And the wife was so 
silly and simple! I haven’t as much compassion 
with growing-pains in an adult as I used to— 
perhaps more tolerance, probably less under- 
standing. If she’d only understood that there 
were different worlds—or more important, if 
she’d even acted as if there were different worlds 
and then found herself unable to have any- 
thing to do with his, well and good. But she 
was so dense. And so was he. And it’s almost 
impossible to make a study of boredom or 
stupidity—or on the other hand, saintliness— 
interesting. 

B. I think it might remain good art provided 
that any narrowness of the protagonists is in- 
tentional... 

H. Intention’s less than half the point. All 
artists are great in spite of their intentions, as 
well, possibly, as because of them. And as for 
justification by pleading intentional narrow- 
nes... 

B. You know, I expect us to agree on this 
matter of intention. I mean, of course, that the 
narrowness must be shown in a way that inti- 
mates other kinds of experience behind and 
beyond it, to paraphrase Eliot. And in any 
case, I feel that Gabin and Darrieux both stood 
for viewpoints that are beyond the reach of 
sheer intelligence. To play a role in life we 
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must all have a blind side. There can be no 
drama without a certain amount of insularity. 

H. Granted. You know, the whole matter 
seems to revolve about this question of the re- 
lationship of life to art and vice versa that we 
touched on last time. In fact, I’d been wonder- 
ing when I came in whether we mightn’t pick 
up that point. 

B. How much art affects life? You mean, has 
a poem, for instance, any direct social value? 

H. Something like that. I think it might be- 
come clearer after talking a little about it. But 
it seems to me that experience of poetry is 
experience that is not vicarious—although it 
includes vicarious experience. 

B. But surely it’s not the same as real expe- 
rience, and it’s often intended to be vicarious. 
Take Baudelaire, for instance. 

H. Tolstoi implied as much about Baude- 
laire, so you’re in good company. He said that 
Baudelaire’s experiences weren’t universal ones. 

B. Exactly. Baudelaire’s experiences weren’t 
those of his readers, and rarely could be. He 
looked for the eccentric and the bizarre. Sam 
Johnson would have walloped him. 

H. Yes, he would. But what Johnson failed 
to see was that not all men’s souls were as 
eccentric as his own! You’re smiling. Well, I 
mean, of course, that Johnson failed to see just 
how universal eccentricity is, and in that John- 
son himself was eccentric. But look at that 
magnificent line of Baudelaire’s (that reminds 
me of Donne’s metaphysical shudder in ‘A 
bracelet of bright hair about the bone’): 


Et leur peau fleurira l’aridité des ronces. 


There’s a line that shakes the soul! 

B. But in my opinion the line demands vica- 
rious experience on the part of the reader—or 
to most readers less eccentric than yourself. 

H. Touché. 

B. Most men might never have imagined 
that precise quality of emotion conveyed by 
Baudelaire unless they employed the delicate 
medium of his verse. 

H. But Baudelaire’s queerness isn’t peculiar 
to him alone. He’s a considerable minor poet 
because he prophetically records the psychic 
state of his time, a state which happens to over- 
lap into our century. Doesn’t Baudelaire lead 
into The Waste Land ? 

B. But why can’t the psychic state of our 
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time be represented in the content and not the 
form? Why the obscurity, the opaqueness, the 
precious suggestiveness of so much modern 
poetry? 

H. For one thing, form and content are in- 
separable—a time-honoured condition, yet one 
that perpetually needs restating. 

B. But they have been separated to a certain 
extent. For thousands of years, from Homer to 
Tennyson, poets have preserved certain classi- 
cal standards of communication against all 
external pressures. 

H. I’m all for classical communication if we 
can get it. But in times of cataclysmic upheaval 
you get the poet like Donne, with what some 
call fantastic conceits. He’s not playing games 
with language for its own sake: he wrote that 
way because only in that way was he able to 
record certain of his deepest experiences. 

B. I contend that Donne’s conceits were his 
own fault. In my opinion, all forms of obscur- 
ity merely indicate a decaying craftsmanship. 

H. On the contrary, it seems to me that at 
certain stages in the progress of poesy you must 
expect it. I suppose you’d class Auden as ob- 
scure, yet he’s probably the greatest technical 
craftsman—together with Tennyson—in the 
language. 

B. One form of excellence—in his case metri- 
cal—doesn’t atone for his lack of explicit ex- 
pressiveness. 

H. But don’t you think that explicitness is 
the least of the poet’s virtues? Aren’t there 
deeper levels that he’s after? For instance, 
what about the notion that with his symbols 
the poet taps the racial unconscious? 


. .» No one knows 
Through what wild centuries roves back the 
rose, 


as de la Mare puts it. 

B. The greatest poets have attained explicit- 
ness—witness Shakespeare and Milton. Expli- 
citness satisfies the needs of the most conscious 
layers of the mind and enables the deeper levels 
of meaning in and behind the poem to work 
on the soul unhindered. 

H. Yes. But post-Georgian poets of this cen- 
tury are trying to escape from the old clichés 
of poetic diction which prevent the classical 
standard of communication you were talking 
about a moment ago. 
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B. When the old clichés were new they were 
also explicit. 

H. In thirty years’ time the recordings of 
these sensitive antennae of our time—the poets 
—will be understood. 

B. Not unless the readers have recourse to 
an ungainly mass of scholarship. The classical 
poets incorporated the key to what they were 
saying within their artistic synthesis. 

H. So do the moderns who are worth their 
salt. What they’re saying is clear enough; 
you’ve only got to look for it. I’m convinced 
that you’re making more than can legitimately 
be made of this point about their obscurity. 
Surely you expect a poem to be the mirror of 
its time and thereby represent the historical 
sense at its best? 

B. As to your first point, I still insist that art 
can do without the interest of the jigsaw puzzle. 
But you’ve just touched me to the quick with 
that claim of yours for poetry. I think that both 
theoretically and in fact, the novel is nowadays 
a more satisfactory medium than the poem for 
that particular task. Any one writer and all 
his works are of course pitifully inadequate— 
but it’s the novelist who is now almost auto- 
matically forced by his medium to take more 
into consideration than the type of occasional 
poet like Auden, who is so liable to be under 
the sway of a transitory emotion of disgust or 
joy. 

H. Are you thinking in terms of space alone? 
And what about a novelist like Virginia Woolf, 
who is as lyrical as any poet? 

B. Maybe, but therefore not a typical novel- 
ist. I would prefer to quote a work like Hux- 
ley’s Point Counterpoint, where you have a 
deliberate attempt to capture the multiplicity 
of modern life by an intricate interplay of 
relationships. There’s nothing dishonourable 
about the advantages of space, moreover. A 
writer can hardly help bringing more of him- 
self and the world into a hundred pages than 
into a hundred lines. 

H. The novelist’s view may be broader than 
the poet’s. I agree with Fie)ding that the novel 
has taken over the function of the epic poem. 
Except that I would add that the poet’s recol- 
lection in tranquillity puts the fine finger more 
sensitively upon the precious and subtle hub of 
a particular experience. And I believe that this 
is at least partly so because the novelist has to 


spread himself too broadly, keep so many fields 
of relationship in view—sociological, psycho- 
logical, historical, &c. 

B. On the other hand, you may get the effect 
of a poem on one page of a novel. Dostoievski’s 
works come to mind at once: the deep probings 
in the detail, and what you call a record of the 
time, in the whole. 

H. But as Johnson said of Pope, by separat- 
ing the essence of things from their concomi- 
tants the poet achieves a representation more 
powerful than reality. And as I say, it’s the 
concomitants that tend to dissipate the poten- 
tial poem on the page of the novel. 

B. But not to destroy its value as far as depth 
of understanding is concerned. I’m not really 
asking that the novel contain poems, but sug- 
gesting that it presents as searching an image 
of experience as a poem can. 

H. I think this consideration leads directly 
into the question of the greater or lesser fidelity 
to life of poem and novel. Perhaps you'll agree 
with me that it’s romantic to think that the 
concrete situation in life is necessarily the real 
situation. Experience, if the term means any- 
thing, must depend on understanding and 
imaginative sympathy, and that’s more often 
available to the reader—the true reader—than 
to the self bludgeoned by the multiple Zoom- 
Bam of daily life. And despite what you say, I 
believe it’s because the novel is more occupied 
with the Zoom-Bam that it’s less effectual than 
the poem, which is focused into the heart of 
experience. A poem is extension, it extends the 
mind so that it can render a complex synthesis 
of experience its due—like Plato’s conception 
of justice. And that’s why recollection in tran- 
quillity is essential to the poetic fusion of 
material. One doesn’t want to be too close if 
the meaning or true shape of an experience 
is to be given in a poem. As Cowper put it in 
The Task, it’s the poet’s task ; 


To arrest the fleeting images that fill 

The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 
And force them sit till he has pencilled off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views. . . . 


So, and not otherwise, can the poet hope to 
affect and modify the sensibility, the whole 
man. 

B. Maybe—but is it permanent? Life is a 
twenty-four-hour business, not a matter of sud- 
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den glories. A business man can’t be suffused 
with tenderness while he’s concluding a deal 
with a hard-headed associate. 

H. Yow’re contending, of course, for a dis- 
sociation of sensibility that’s not only been a 
fashionable term lately but is also real enough. 
But I’m not so sure that Marvell’s To His Coy 
Mistress, say—the finest Horatian poem in the 
language—or The Twa Corbies and its ballad 
ilk, haven’t meant more asa civilizing influence 
than three centuries of salon talk. And I think 
that poetry works by getting hold of the reader 
in all sorts of ways—and perhaps not chiefly 
the conscious mind—and practising him in 
imaginative identification with, and therefore 
just response to, man and nature. 

B. One is extremely lucky if one belongs to 
a circle where a very high level of civilization 
can be maintained permanently, don’t you 
think? 

H. I don’t think it necessary to belong to 
such a circle. The experience of poetry is avail- 
able to all—if not civilized classical poetry, 
then civilized romantic poetry, which depends 
less than the former on the selective historical 
consciousness. All poets are drawing to various 
extents on the literature of the past, some more 
than others. That is, a poem is representative 
of the experience of acute sensibilities of the 
past, whether through a process of conscious 
learning and assorting and evaluation—the 
classical way—or through more oblique pro- 
cesses of reception and communication—the 
romantic way. 

B, But in practice aren’t past values often 
used to show clearly how the particular poem 
reveals new, different, and more satisfactory 
ones? 

H. 1’m afraid I don’t understand what you 
mean by past values being ‘used’. Used by 
whom? By the critic? 

B. No. By the poet. 

H. How does he use them? 

B. It’s not so much that he uses them but 
that he’s acutely aware of them. He will want 
to say something of his own and he will know 
whether it is something of his own by compari- 
son with what has already been achieved. 
Racine had to get away from Corneille, but 
Corneille himself provided the background 
against which Racine’s new vision could be 
silhouetted. I am not saying the difference be- 
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tween them is artificial, but that the sheerly 
literary influence is one of the greatest stimuli 
in the development of literature. 

H. I agree with what you are saying with one 
exception, and that may be merely a difference 
in degree. You seem to be applying a doctrine 
of progress to the arts; past values will be used 
in some way to improve on the contemporary 
product. But in the last analysis the contempo- 
rary product, given the workings of literary 
influence in its making, is in the main a totally 
new creation of an individual genius. He is 
the crucible. The past is there for anybody, 
but it’s only the creative artist who trans- 
mutes it. 

B. 1 hope I haven’t misrepresented my belief 
that the influence works both consciously and 
unconsciously. And as a matter of fact, I’m 
really on the other side as regards progress. I 
agree that the modern mind is ready and wait- 
ing for its horizons to be widened. But in the 
artist it discovers how to be itself in matters of 
expression, depth, and range from the indica- 
tions of its predecessors. Besides, although 
our world may reveal a greater complexity 
than ever before, how many moderns look 
at it through concepts as adequate as those 
employed by Shakespeare for the sixteenth 
century? 

H. That man again! Others abide our ques- 
tion, he is free—and so, I beg, leave him. Ex- 
cept to suggest that there are values and values, 
and from Shakespeare’s poetry we are per- 
suaded to assent to principles of order, kindli- 
ness, decency, and beauty that apply to any 
age simply because native to the human tem- 
perament. But even Shakespeare’s poetry can’t 
answer for twentieth-century man viewed, for 
example, as a unit in an amoral, machined, 
and bureaucratic conception of social justice. 
Our nervous tensions find their ease through 
self-contemplation via twentieth-century arts, 
and we even possibly find positive ways out of 
destructive tensions as a result. For us, Auden 
does more than Milton can to justify God’s 
ways to man. In speaking of love Shakespeare 
writes: 

it is an ever-fixéd mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken, 

It is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height is taken... 
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And then, Dylan Thomas: 


There was a saviour 

Rarer than radium 

Commoner than water, crueller than truth; 
Children kept from the sun 

Assembled at his tongue 

To hear the golden note turn in a groove, 
Prisoners of wishes locked their eyes 

In the jails and studies of his keyless smiles. 


Is there need to say more? Which is the more 
persuasive for modern man: the conventional 
classical, medieval and Renaissance image of 
star guiding ship, or the contemporary image 


of the twentieth-century prisoner of wishes 
sealing his eyes in Christ’s keyless smiles? 

B. Well, T’ll prefer what Shakespeare says, 
But if what we’ve both said could somehow 
be considered as one, it would in all probabi- 
lity strike nearer the truth than our individual 
conceptions. I mean, life is at least partly a 
matter of agreeing to disagree for the sake of 
the dialectic. 

H. Ah, yes. E pluribus unum. Like Marvell's 
wonderful poem: we roll ourselves up into a 
ball to tear our truth 


with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 


The Swallows 


ig zest the swallows weave 

Their pattern in the fabric of the sky. 
I watch them with delight, 

And vainly covet their felicity. 


Yet do I doubt if they 

Experience either happiness or care. 
Hunger alone inspires 

These delicate banditti of the air. 


What kinship can exist 

Between these swallows in the summer blue 
And me, an earthbound man? 

The bond of life unites us; hunger, too, 


Immediately constrains 

Myself no less than these adventuring birds. 
All seek a quarry now, 

These swallows by their wings, and I by words. 


RALPH LAWRENCE 
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Reviews 


New Readings in Shakespeare. By C. J. 
Sisson. Vol. I: The Comedies; Poems. Vol. II: 
The Histories; The Tragedies. Cambridge. 
45s. the set. 


Shakespeare Survey 9. Edited by ALLAR- 
pycE Cambridge. 


English Poetry in the Sixteenth Century. 
By Maurice Evans. Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library. 8s. 6d. 


C. J. Sisson’s two volumes represent at once 
an apologia for the emendations or adoption 
of others’ readings in his own recent edition of 
the plays, and an exposition of his theories as to 
how errors have crept into the text. He traces 
many to the ambiguities of Elizabethan hand- 
writing, and a number of his elucidations are 
the result of simply writing out crux passages 
in ‘secretary’ script to see what misreadings 
could have been made by the compositor—a 
technique brilliantly illustrated (with plates) in 
the case of passages from Romeo and Antony. 
These books are not intended as a substitute 
for the Variorum edition, but they embody the 
results of a careful scrutiny of all recent textual 
studies and the painstaking collation of Folio 
text with Quartos over many years by Professor 
Sisson himself. 

The ninth Shakespeare Survey is devoted mainly 
to Hamlet, though among the general articles 
Professor Dover Wilson’s “The New Way with 
Shakespeare’s Texts, Pt. III: In Sight of 
Shakespeare’s Manuscripts’, treating of the dis- 
covery and ascription to Shakespeare’s own 
hand of the three pages in the manuscript of 
Sir Thomas More, is of outstanding interest. 

The Hamlet section is wide and varied. Clif- 
ford Leech examines the ‘Studies in Hamlet, 
1901-1955, drawing special attention to D. G. 
James’s The Dream of Learning (1951) which, 
linking the play with Troilus, sees in Hamlet 
‘an uncertainty concerning the nature of things 
and the principles of conduct’. E. Martin 
Browne comments on ‘English Hamlets of 
the Twentieth Century’, seeing Gielgud as ‘the 
greatest Hamlet of his age’. E. A. J. Honig- 
mann’s investigations into the date of Hamlet 
serve to confirm it as most probably ‘late 1599 to 
early 1600’. R. A. Foakes, examining ‘Hamlet 


of Books 


and the Court of Elsinore’, finds the latter 
‘at the same time a place of nobility, chivalry, 
dignity, religion, and a prison, a place of 
treachery, spying and, underlying this, cor- 
ruption’—a paradox heightening the tension of 
the tragedy. Fredson Bowers deals _biblio- 
graphically with ‘Hamlet’s “sullied”’ or “‘solid’’ 
flesh’, maintaining that the ‘sallied’ of the 
Quartos is a legitimate alternative form of 
‘sullied’. Professor Sisson favours the Folio’s 
‘solid’, though his New Readings is silent on 
this. George F. Reynolds reconstructs ‘Hamlet 
at the Globe’; D. A. Russell, with thirty-six 
illustrations, reviews ‘Hamlet costumes from 
Garrick to Gielgud’; and Paul Benchettrit 
studies the classical French reactions in ‘Hamlet 
at the Comédie Frangaise, 1769-1896’. Besides 
eight full-page plates there is a carefully com- 
piled and briefly annotated list by Kenneth 
Muir, R. A. Foakes, and James G. McMana- 
way of ‘The Year’s Contributions to Shake- 
spearian Study’. 

Maurice Evans’s English Poetry in the Sixteenth 
Century, a brief conspectus of the whole Eliza- 
bethan poetic scene written in a clear and at- 
tractive style and wearing its learning lightly, 
is a book for student and layman alike. Its 
opening chapters remind us again how essen- 
tially medieval the ‘Elizabethan World Pic- 
ture’ remained. Then, in ‘Poetic Theory and 
Practice’, emphasizing the place of Rhetoric 
and the doctrine of Kinds (high, middle, and 
low) in Elizabethan poetry, with their separate 
dictions and conventions, he explains much that 
is a stumbling-block to many modern readers. 
He shows, for instance, how the question of 
‘sincerity’ in an Elizabethan sonnet is irrele- 
vant, because ‘sincerity’ within such a con- 
vention has a quite different meaning. The 
illustration of Puttenham’s Figures of Speech 
is particularly welcome, and hard to come by 
elsewhere. 

Skelton receives full—and rare—treatment 
as the greatest of the Tudor poets, and the 
author obviously enjoys the rich bawdiness and 
vitality of much of Skelton’s satirical work. 
Then, after a careful appraisal of Wyatt and 
Surrey, ‘Shorter Forms of Elizabethan Poetry’ 
are discerningly surveyed under ‘Pastoral’, 
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‘Sonnet’, and ‘Lyric’, and the conventions of 
each, and the lyric’s relationship to music, 
studied. An examination of the neglected 
‘Historical Poetry’ of the period leads on 
to ‘Spenser’s Faerie Queene’, where the dis- 
entangling of strands of the allegory and the 
identification of the characters is masterly; 
though the over-all unity of the poem as we 
have it is overstressed. 

An incidental excellence of this book is that 
it brings out the similarities again and again 
between the sixteenth century and our own 
day. When Mr. Evans, in conclusion, treats 
briefly but incisively of Donne’s relations with 
the Elizabethans proper, for example, he 
points out how Virginia Woolf uses the same 
image of the broken mirror to describe her age 
as Donne does; and when he calls the early 
seventeenth century ‘a period of private philo- 
sophies and personal integrations’ one again 
thinks of the 1920s. 

Finally two small slips call for correction. 
Sidney in ‘Come Sleepe, O Sleepe . . .’, surely 
wrote “The baiting place of wit’ not “The 
bathing place of wits’; and Greene’s ‘merry 
milkmaid of Fressingfield’ appears in his Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay and not in James IV. 
These, however, are but ‘sunspots’ on an alto- 
gether excellent volume. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


A Browning Handbook. By W. C. DE Vane. 
2nd edn. Bell (N.Y.: Appleton-Century). 

Selected Poems of Robert Browning. 
Edited by James Reeves. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

Amphibian: A Reconsideration of Brown- 
ing. By H. C. Durrin. Bowes. 30s. 

These three books are timely and welcome. 
When Professor de Vane first planned his 
Handbook twenty-five years ago he sought to 
bring together into one volume the best that 
was known and thought about an author who 
was the victim of legend and various inter- 
pretation, and many of whose poems were very 
inadequately understood. His first edition 
(1935) was indeed a valuable combination of 
factual detail about the poct’s life and his in- 
dividual poems with a ccnsideration of his 
mental history made possible through a chrono- 
logical arrangement. Twenty years of students 


have used the Handbook with gratitude. The 
second edition, revised to take into account the 
vast amount of scholarship lavished on the poet 
since then—new facts, letters, research into 
sources, biographies—remains indispensable to 
all earnest students of Browning. 

But are they many, and what is the attitude 
of most readers to Browning today? As James 
Reeves declares in the Introduction to his use- 
ful selection of the poems, ‘Elderly people 
whose minds were formed during the period of 
Browning’s highest reputation, are loud in his 
defence against a younger generation, now 
middle-aged, who have allowed their idol’s 
name to fall into disrepute. They are exultant 
at signs of a Browning revival. A still younger 
generation is puzzled to know what to make of 
the voluminous and scarcely accessible master 
who has been variously compared with Chau- 
cer, whom they admire, and dismissed as a 
bore, philistine, optimist, and even something 
of a humbug.’ 

He makes his selection ‘for the generation of 
the puzzled’, and argues that though ‘it would 
be difficult to name a single poem of Browning’s 
which would at present find general acceptance 
as revealing unmistakably the accent of great- 
ness’, yet he is ‘a major poet, in a sense in which 
neither Donne nor Blake is major’. He is ‘dis- 
putable’, i.e. he cannot be neatly summed up; 
there is in him always something further to 
explore. Mr. Reeves is still a little under the 
spell of ‘pure poetry’ when he adds, ‘Provided 
we can read long poems at all, we can often 
find Browning readable, even when we are not 
sure what we are reading him for.’ This seems 
a backhanded compliment; but it is true that, 
emerging as we are from the blinkered Imagist 
age in which Poe’s cranky ‘poetic principle’ 
was law, some readers must be told ‘to enlarge 
[their] conception of poetry to include some at 
least of Browning’s characteristic qualities’. In 
the end Mr. Reeves admits that Browning's 
long poems rarely have a strict organic unity, 
yet he hails him as ‘a poet on a big scale’; and 
he considers those poems to be the best ‘where 
a certain lightness of touch is combined with 
an easy, colloquial style’. There is truth in this; 
enough has not been made of Browning’s affini- 
ties with Moore, Barham, and Praed, the poets 
of the social round and comic anecdote. 

Mr. Duffin sees more in Browning than Mr. 
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Reeves does, perhaps because, like myself, he 
was a pupil of C. H. Herford and thus belongs to 
the class of ‘elderly people’. His ‘Reconsidera- 
tion of Browning’ includes many admissions 
which show that his mind, though maybe 
‘formed during the period of Browning’s high- 
est reputation’, has not fossilized; his view 
of poetry is humane and spacious, and is asso- 
ciated with certain moral virtues which Brown- 
ing illustrates. Though Mr. Duffin early states, 
‘We are probably in a position to judge a poet 
best when we know nothing about his life’, his 
insistence on Browning’s personality depends 
on knowledge of the biography, especially when 
he glows about the love-relationship between 
Robert and Elizabeth, and is chilled at thought 
of the widower’s proposal to Lady Ashburton. 
In fact his portrait of Browning’s ‘open, gene- 
rous nature’ (Jowett) is perhaps the best yet. 
Inevitably Browning’s work often came near 
to prose, and the title of the study, from the 
poem Amphibian, denotes the difference between 
‘poetry and thought’ suggested also by ‘Bells 
and Pomegranates’. Browning’s work com- 
prises lyric at one end and at the other a poetry 
of ideas ‘not transmuted into music and feel- 
ing’. Mr. Duffin classifies and traces the inter- 
penetration of thought and feeling in the poems 
of ‘Lyric Love’, the narratives, and the didactic 
pieces of religious and social import. He shows 
that Browning’s work fell into seven periods and 
that the best work came between Pippa Passes 
and Balaustion’s Adventure. 

‘Browning is not a poet but a force of nature. 
He had no vision and no art’, he concludes. 
‘He was possibly the greatest genius who wrote 
mainly within the Victorian period’, but his 
genius was ‘not specifically poetic’. These re- 
marks seem to me quite incompatible with the 
evidence supplied by Mr. Duffin’s book, and 
de Vane’s, that he was a very great artist, if 
only in the dramatic lyrics and the earlier 
monologues. Obviously we have not heard the 
last word on this subject. 

GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


Predilections. By Marianne Moore. Faber. 
18s. 


Unprofessional Essays. By Jonn MIDDLE- 
TON Murry. Cape. 155. 

_ Not one of Miss Moore’s reprinted essays 

in Predilections has that hard, single-minded 


pointedness, that sense of ‘attack’ and timing, 
which marks off the critic proper from the 
person who uses literature primarily for his own 
creative ends. It is not surprising, then, that 
one thinks of Miss Moore first as a poet. Here 
she gives us a series of jottings on contemporary 
poets—T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, Wallace 
Stevens, Ezra Pound, E. E. Cummings; never 
daring to write a sentence without the assis- 
tance of at least one phrase from a respected 
twentieth-century master. Yet these quotations 
signally fail to add to the critical estimate of the 
writer in question; they are used, presumably, 
because Miss Moore wants the reader to enjoy, 
with her, the flavour and colour of the titbits 
that have delighted her. 

At its worst, Predilections is as preteritious as 
only a certain kind of contemporary American 
criticism can be; and for the most part it is 
‘literary’ in the bad, dreary sense. The most 
enjoyable piece is Miss Moore’s relatively 
straightforward account of her work as assis- 
tant editor of The Dial. Even here, however, 
there are phrases like ‘horrendous explicitness’ 
and ‘the world of non-books’, which do not 
sound like English or even American for that 
matter. John Cowper Powys is called an ‘in- 
alienable verbalist’. Some of us, perhaps im- 
perfectly educated, would simply call Mr. Powys 
a writer. 

No volume could be in stronger contrast with 
Predilections than Mr. Murry’s Unprofessional 
Essays, a book written in measured, graceful, 
and exact prose. Mr. Murry accounts for the 
title by saying that these four essays ‘have been 
written wholly to please myself at a time when 
I am no longer dependent on literary criticism 
for my livelihood’. His In Defence of Fielding 
aims a sharp blow at Dr. Leavis for whom (in 
Dr. Leavis’s words) ‘life is not long enough to 
permit of one’s giving much time to Fielding’. 
Mr. Murry examines some of the limitations of 
Dr. Leavis’s critical attitude, giving him just 
the right amount of time. Then he tells us why 
Fielding still matters. 

Clare Revisited and Whitman: Poet-prophet of 
Democracy bear out Mr. Murry’s thesis that 
literature, to achieve permanence, must satisfy 
the basic urges of the human heart, and reach 
out towards the good and the true. All rather 
old-fashioned and unscientific, no doubt—or 
is Mr. Murry just a little in advance of that 
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inevitable recoil from the pseudo-subtlety and 
forced cleverness which vitiate so much con- 
temporary criticism? 

Mr. Murry’s last essay assesses the dramatic 
work of T. S. Eliot. Impartial though he at- 
tempts to be and despite his admiration for 
Mr. Eliot the adroit stage-manager, one senses 
Mr. Murry’s impatience with a not fully human 
approach to the everyday experience of men 
and women. Mr. Murry quotes these lines from 
The Cocktail Party: 


Two people who know they do not under- 
stand each other, 

Breeding children whom they do not under- 
stand 

And who will never understand them. 


Against this dismal view of a common yet 
fundamental relationship Mr. Murry simply 
expresses the conviction that ‘it may seem pro- 
found; but it is false to human experience’. 
It is one mark of the good critic, or indeed 
the good writer of any kind, to say clearly and 
unmistakably what he means. This Mr. Murry 
does, even when discussing the complications 
of the guilt-and-insanity theme in Mr. Eliot’s 
plays. He is not a verbalist, not even an ‘in- 
alienable’ one, but just an excellent critic—a 
critic who can write. 
ROBERT GREACEN 


Walter de la Mare: A Selection from his 
Writings. Edited by KennetH Hopkins. 
Faber. 18s. 


When so much has been so eloquently said 
in honour of Walter de la Mare, any further 
praise appears superfluous. Fortunately, in 
his Introduction to what he calls an ‘interim 
report’ on Mr. de la Mare’s writings, Kenneth 
Hopkins succeeds in paying a tribute which is 
neither fulsome nor repetitive. He finds that 
compassion, ‘the noblest quality which moves 
in the heart of man’, is the secret of de la 
Mare’s hold on two generations of readers; 
while a further appeal is made by the ‘essen- 
tial ordinariness’ of his subject-matter, which 
he transmutes by ‘a twist, a shifting of the view- 
point, a modification of the approach’, the old 


being made wonderfully new. It is this quality 
of compassion which intensifies his kinship 
with Thomas Hardy—here finding expres- 
sion in a lyric and a brief, luminous essay—his 
transmutation of ordinariness which links him 
with Hans Andersen. Despite these and other 
affinities, however, he remains himself in a 
self-created world. 

How rich and strange this world can be is 
revealed in the selection from his work which 
Mr. Hopkins has percipiently made. Naturally, 
there are omissions which one admirer or 
another will inevitably deplore. The present 
reviewer regrets the absence of that remarkable 
tour de force, Miss Duveen, and feels that had an 
extract from the Introduction to Come Hither 
been substituted for the lengthy dissertation on 
marriage from Love—excellent though this is, 
if not quite characteristic—the volume would 
have been enhanced. But how welcome is the 
extract from Desert Islands, and how acceptable 
are the essays entitled ‘Naturalists’ and ‘Maps 
in Fact and Fiction’; although it is debatable 
whether isolated passages from such closely 
woven novels as The Return and Memoirs of a 
Midget should have been included. Neverthe- 
less, if these send the reader back to the parent 
books their presence is surely justified. 

As for the poems, these call for little but 
appreciative comment. There are, perhaps, too 
few examples from Peacock Pie, and one misses 
The Last Coachload and The Feckless Dinner Party. 
But these omissions are fully atoned for by the 
inclusion of a number of those microcosmic 
snatches of verse—Slim Cunning Hands, Napoleon, 
Afraid, The Chart are four examples—which 
vividly epitomize one aspect of Walter de la 
Mare’s genius. Mr. Hopkins has also chosen 
A Portrait—that unforgettable piece of whimsical 
self-analysis—as well as the poem on Thomas 
Campion’s sister (with its subtle cadences, this 
might have been written by Campion himself). 
Finally there is Nod, which Mr. Hopkins learnt 
by heart thirty years ago, yet which, he says, 
‘I have copied into the present volume with 
delight undiminished’: a confession every ad- 
mirer of the poet can apply on his own account 
to the volume as a whole. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 
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Memorandum on the Teaching of English. 
Compiled by the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools. Univer- 
sity of London Press. 3s. (paper). 


In a world of propaganda and strident head- 
lines, and of the widening influences of films, 
radio, and television, any attempt to assist 
teachers of English in what is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult task is welcome. Few can be 
more useful than this Memorandum prepared 
by a working party of the Association of Assis- 
tant Mistresses in Secondary Schools; espe- 
cially since it refers particularly to the work 
in English in Girls’ Grammar Schools, where a 
large majority of all teachers of English receive 
their earliest training. 

No rules are laid down in the Memorandum, 
but methods and practices of successful teachers 
of long experience are developed in chapters 
on ‘Expression’ (both oral and written), 
‘Poetry’, ‘Prose’, and ‘Drama’. This is followed 
by an interesting chapter on the challenges and 
temptations of the ‘General Certificate of Edu- 
cation’, and an excellent section on ‘Sources of 
Information about Books’. An Appendix con- 
tains three widely varying English syllabuses 
to illustrate the possibilities in different types 
of school. Here, as in all the chapters, there is 
help and guidance not only for the younger 
teacher but for the experienced English 
teacher as well. 

The book will prove useful not only for its 
suggestions but through the discussion and ex- 
periment it will instigate. The working party 
has done a fine job, which could be usefully 
followed up by a similar investigation into how 
the first-year work in Grammar Schools can be 
more closely linked to the type of work the 
children have just left. It is possible that this 
party might even suggest—as there are hints 
in this Memorandum that it might be able to 
—what the Grammar School expects of the 
pupils it admits at 11+. If this further work 
were done as thoroughly and as tactfully as the 
present Memorandum, it would be welcomed 
in all the best Primary Schools and would 
greatly benefit a wider field of teachers of 
English. 

A. R. G, 


Shorter Notices 


London through the Ages. By Dorotuy 
MarGareET Stuart. Methuen. 155. 


Miss Stuart has followed up her highly suc- 
cessful Boy through the Ages and Girl through the 
Ages by an historical survey of London from 
the time it was ‘a small huddle of turf and 
wicker huts on what is now the Surrey shore’ 
until the present decade, when the city with its 
valiant heart is undergoing yet another of its 
multitudinous transformations. 

Wisely, the author permits much of her nar- 
rative to be told by citizens in their own words, 
as when Samuel Pepys evokes the horror of the 
Great Fire and John Gay brings before our 
eyes the London of ‘Brandy Nan’. History 
marches with literature, to their mutual 
benefit. 

This is designed as an educational work for 
young people, but it is eminently history with- 
out tears, and can be studied with advantage 
and pleasure by readers long emancipated from 
the schoolroom. The high heroic story of Dun- 
bar’s ‘Flower of Cities all’ is crammed with de- 
tail (an index is a regrettable omission), but so 
lucid, agreeable, and full of fascinating revela- 
tions is the tale that it never once deteriorates 
into a mere factual catalogue. 

A memorable feature of this book is the 
wealth of illustrations, ranging from museum 
exhibits and ancient prints to drawings from 
Punch—one of which is by that inveterate and 
immortal Londoner, Phil May. 

R. L. 


Dans les Sentiers de la Renaissance An- 
glaise. By Emme Lecouss. Société d’Edition 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 95 Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris (VI°). 

One sometimes hears it said, somewhat 
wryly, that it took two Frenchmen to write the 
best existing one-volume history of English 
Literature. One of the joint authors, Professor 
Emile Legouis, was—with other distinguished 
writers like de la Mare, Drinkwater, Binyon, 
and Blunden—a contributor of poems to 
English in its early days. His very pleasing 
translations of a poem from A Shropshire Lad 
and of Donne’s A Valediction of Weeping—Adieu 
en Larmes—appeared in the Summer number 
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of 1936. By a happy coincidence a new edition, 
revised and enlarged, of Professor Legouis’s 
translations from English poetry ranging from 
Sidney and Spenser to Herrick and Waller— 
and including the Donne Valediction—has just 
become available, and a copy been received 
from his son, Professor Pierre Legouis, in time 
for mention in this Jubilee issue. All who find 


interesting the difficult and subtle art of trans- 
lating poetry from its original medium into 
another language, preserving as far as possible 
its rhythms, sense, and spirit, will appreciate 
these sensitive and scholarly renderings of 
selected poems from our sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century literature. 

M. W. 


Imagination 


HE primrose shape was printed on His mind 
"Trctore the primal dawn, before the springs 
And rivers gathered from imagined rain— 


Before the earth was made, He knew all things. 


There is no darkness in the eyes of Light, 

No creature without form; before the seed, 
Forests of sound and colour filled His sight— 
Imagination generates the deed. 


Darkly in a glass the shadows move 

And in the dark we see our human race 
Reflected from the archetype of Love, 
And dare to dream the hidden face to face. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 


Poetry Review 


‘WF wT the sea, Jack, the sea’, wrote Keats from 
B the Isle of Wight, ‘. . . the passage in Lear 
“Do you not hear the sea?” has haunted me 
intensely.’ His imagination fused the cadences 
of tragedy with those of the falling wave, into 
that unified intensity which is indeed the ground 
swell of poetry. Like the sea, poetry has many 
voices, and the disciplined ear will be no less 
attentive to its gentler tones than to the awe- 
inspiring clamour of the storm. It is heartening, 
therefore, to record the presence, in every one 
of the books here under consideration, of that 
sense of language under pressure without which 
the tensions and resolutions of poetry cannot 
come into being. 

Sometimes this quality is splendidly, con- 
sistently, sustained throughout the poet’s work; 
sometimes it is intermittent, as in Miss Ruth 


Gilbert’s The Sunlit Hour, where the poet’s ex- 
perience, so nearly given adequate form, is 
often vividly conveyed; her work should give 
much pleasure. 

Translations of the plays of Aristophanes 
continue to instruct and startle the modem 
reader. It is no fault of Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s that his translation of The Knights fails to 
be a completely satisfying dramatic experience, 
but rather that its chief interest lies in its 
political preoccupations, and their parallels in 
the contemporary scene. Dr. Murray’s transla- 
tion, while making ample concession to vigorous 
colloquial speech, is instinct with that clarity 
which is the peculiar virtue of great scholar- 
ship. There is an excellent introductory essay, 
and valuable notes are included. 

Translation is a delicate and self-effacing 
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task, requiring above all the ardent patience of 
the good listener. Mr. Vernon Watkins’s trans- 
lation of Heine’s The North Sea, in which the 
German and English texts appear side by side, 
shows him to be a very good listener indeed. 
Like Keats, he has heard the sea; the whole 
structure of these poems is obliged to withstand 
the perpetual oceanic rhythms. Language is 
certainly under pressure here, and it rarely, if 
ever, gives way under the strain; we, too, hear 
the sea in every flexible stanza. Moreover, the 
spray has the distinctive taste of German 
romanticism; the special qualities of Heine’s 
writing have been faithfully communicated. 

Mr. Randall Jarrell should by now have 
many readers on this side of the Atlantic. His 
Selected Poems reveal that he is a poet of wide 
human sympathy, which is perhaps at its most 
lively and perceptive when he writes of young 
people. This may be an especial characteristic 
of poets who establish a reputation in wartime: 
they speak for their own threatened generation, 
observing that doom, as well as bloom, may be 
the prerogative of youth. At present Mr. Jar- 
rell’s conversational verse, often reminiscent of 
Browning, sometimes loses tautness, but his 
most mature writing (such as Money: terse, 
strongly American, yet universally human), 
convinces the reader that here is a poet of in- 
creasing range and power. 

Another considerable poet in the making is 
Mr. Robin Skelton, and the two longest poems 
in Patmos, the title poem and Letter to a Postu- 
lant, achieve real distinction. His most serious 
poetic shortcoming originates in immaturity of 
style—an impeding preoccupation with ‘how 
to say it’; and there are still far too many ob- 
vious debts to the work of other poets. When 
he is more practised in the submissive attitude 
of listening he will avoid such infelicities as 
‘speechless beach’; his example lies in his own 
best work: 


Walking the inward pastures of the heart, 
accepting love with low and bandaged head, 
the postulant attempts eternal grace... 


Mr. Edwin Muir’s One Foot in Eden gives us 
over forty new poems, as well as nine from the 
end of his Collected Poems, and, whatever else is 
in store, establishes 1956 as a memorable year 
for English poetry. Mr. Muir, considering the 
human pilgrimage from the days of Genesis to 


‘the seven days’ war that put the world tosleep’, 
contemplates the remote past with a steadiness 
of gaze analogous to that of the angel and the 
girl in his poem The Annunciation, and the crea- 
tive future burgeons from it. 

Many of these poems, drawing upon the 
heritage of memory, constitute meditations 
upon the great human myths, and we are 
frequently made aware that the function of 
memory is far more than the mere act of 
recollection. Thus, in the beginning, memory 
separates man from the animals, who have 


. .. never trod 
Twice the familiar track, 
Never, never turned back 
Into the memoried day. 


Again, in Orpheus’ Dream, memory makes possible 
the poetic sufficiency of those first four mono- 
syllables: ‘And she was there’. Expectation, 
originating in Orpheus’s remembered expe- 
rience, is crowned in the joy of ‘And’ as once 
again he beholds Eurydice. How frequently the 
simplest words suffice, when the true poet 
shapes the vessel through which the light shines! 
Commemorating the Crucifixion, Mr. Muir 
writes : 


That so the Light shine through 
The first to the last pain, 

And all be made new 

Down to the last grain. 


So memory, ultimately, ‘makes simple all that 
is’, surveying and unifying the world’s great 
stories of man’s fabulous journey across time, 
bringing us, beyond catastrophe, to the trium- 
phant proclamation: 


There is no trust but in the miracle. 


Beyond catastrophe, beyond the Fall, lies 
Eden, and we are to consider what that means 
in terms of privilege and responsibility. One 
thing is certain: we can put our trust in this 
poet’s miraculous, wholly credible, second sight. 
No braver poetry than this has graced our 
language since the publication of Yeats’s Last 
Poems. ‘Do you not hear the sea?’ Let it break 
upon shores tragic with desolation; here is one 
who knows that the 


. . . formless face 
Of the flood of chaos 
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led to ‘The seventh great day, and the clear Selected Poems, by RANDALL JARRELL. Faber. 1535. 


eternal weather’. BARBARA LUPINI Patmos, and other poems, by Rosin SKELTON. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 
Books noticed above: One Foot in Eden, by Epwin Muir. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


The Sunlit Hour, by RutH GrBert. Allen & Unwin. : 
Also received: 


55. 
The Knights of Aristophanes, trans. by GILBERT Mur- Drifting Boats, by SipNEY and MARIAN ARNOLD. 


ray. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. Candlelight Press. 8s. 6d. 
Heine: The North Sea, trans. by VERNON Watkins. Thanksgiving, by Joun Horrman. Guild Press. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 


A Valediction forbidding Mourning 


go now, 
Delay her not with prayers, 


Importuning of sighs and long regrets; 
As once at evening she climbed the stairs 

Bid her goodnight and turn back to your task 

As one who for a little while forgets 

Some great appointment for a passing whim. 

O do not ask that her unfolding hymn 

Should be scaled down to our restricted modes 
Where flesh is born for pain and time erodes 
Beauty and strength, and each day’s weary length 
Is a frustration to the imprisoned soul! 


Released from time, she’s free to journey on 
Through the untravelled mysteries that lie 
Beyond the wound of death, 

Unless your greedy love should try 

To bind her back to earth, the barren streets 
Of fear and life’s harsh breath. 


Let not despair and grief 
Bar up the door before the feet of truth 

And blind your windows to the light of hope, 
Or your possessive passion be the thief 
That cheats her spirit of its fuller scope. 


Give her the last pure sacrifice of love 
So certain and so selfless that it dares 
For a brief while seem even to forget, 
Since she for whom your blood would be outpoured 

Needs not your blood now nor your clinging prayers, 
Only the holy heart’s release 

And healing of your given peace. 


JOHN BARRON MAYS 
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n his book, On the Poetry of Spenser and the 

Form of the Romances, Professor John Arthos 
sets out to demonstrate that the conceptions of 
Spenser’s earlier work were ‘of continuing 
importance to the development of the Faerie 
Queene’. Unfortunately the value of his serious 
and thoughtful study is impaired by his im- 
perfect knowledge of English. His illustrative 
extracts from Boiardo and Ariosto are so 
strangely ‘Englished’ that the effect is often 
grotesque; as when he renders 


E si forte battea dente con dente, 
And the teeth scraped against each other. 


Every page, almost every paragraph, contains 
sentences of which this is an example chosen at 
random: ‘In trying to win her Aminta attracts 
instead of love her fury and is half persuaded he 
cannot go on living.’ It seems a pity that the 
publishers could not place at Arthos’s service 
a competent English scholar with a working 
knowledge of Italian. 

The student of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatic literature will find himself in excel- 
lent company if he follows William W. Apple- 
ton’s critical study of those Dioscuri of our 
theatre, Beaumont and Fletcher. There is no 
attempt to decide whether, or how far, Fletcher 
collaborated with Shakespeare in Henry VII, 
but the familiar arguments are so set forth as to 
seem well founded; and the preceding chapter 
on Fletcher’s unaided work, by detaching him 
from the partnership with Beaumont, enables 
us tosee him steadily, ifnot whole. The plays for 
which they were jointly responsible are con- 
sidered, as all plays should be, in relation to 
their historical setting. ‘Pity and terror’, re- 
marks Appleton, ‘do not thrive in these sur- 
roundings. Instead, the playwrights substitute 
for these emotions pathos and suspense, the 
staples of tragi-comedy.’ 

It had to happen. No doubt it has happened 
more than once already. Psychology invades 
the realm of linguistics, and the invasion leaves 
that realm in the state of ruin and confusion 
left by invasions on a material plane. The 
Gift of Language is none the less a stimulating 
book. Margaret Schlauch is full of ideas. She 
expounds grammatical processes with the aid 
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of ‘such colourful languages as Aztec, Maya 
and Ewe’; in relation to what she called ‘psycho- 
logical subjects and predicates’ she suggests the 
verb or action stressed by a speaker may lurk in 
thenoun, which therefore constitutes ‘the psycho- 
logical predicate’. Extravagances such as these 
should not deter the student from tackling 
this book. It is based upon an extensive know- 
ledge of both linguistics and literature. 

The third of the Pelican Guides to English 
Literature covers the period from Donne to 
Marvell. Boris Ford has assembled a thoroughly 
competent team who glean that rich and varied 
field in the span of 239 pages without either 
skimping or slurring. There are some openings 
for queries but few for controversy. In the very 
interesting paragraph on p. 26 concerning the 
background of English literature at this period 
Marjorie Cox does not mention the popularity 
of ‘playbooks’ among the lettered nobility. 
Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, second hus- 
band of ‘Stella’, delighted in reading such 
books. And some lovers of Vaughan may feel 
that it is not only in the first stanza of Friends 
Departed that we get ‘the effects of sudden il- 
lumination’ so characteristic of this poet at his 
best. The anonymous but Vaughan-worthy 
Christ Church descant (‘Yet if His Majesty our 
sovereign lord’) is not mentioned. As usual in 
this series the notes for further reading and 
reference are admirable; as are the little bio- 
graphies at the end—though Davenant’s ghost 
might beg that his alleged (if unlawful) kinship 
with Shakespeare should be mentioned. 

In Charitable Malice, an anthology of Augustan 
satirical poetry, little is amiss except the arrange- 
ment of the material. The introductory chapter 
is good, the appendices are even better; but 
why should the names of the authors of the 
selected examples be coyly tucked away in the 
Notes? And completely new titles are given to 
many of the extracts. The famous passage from 
Pope which immortalizes Old Euclio and the 
dying Narcissa is headed The Ruling Passion 
Sticks; and the Vicar of Bray finds himself 
labelled The Expedient Clergyman. 

Laura de Witt James has used the Jewish 
system of mysticism, the quabala, to aid her in 
a new interpretation of Blake’s doctrine of the 
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‘False Tongue below Beulah’. She admits dis- 
armingly that the products of Blake’s genius 
‘cannot be pinned down to one system of 
thought’; but in The Finger on the Furnace she has 
made a gallant attempt towards that end, and 
her thesis, if slightly stupefying to the average 
student, may be of interest to the increasing 
number who tend to take Blake seriously as a 
philosopher. 

As recently as the Spring number of English 
a new book upon ‘Mark Rutherford’ (William 
Hale White) was reviewed; and now comes yet 
another study of this half-forgotten Victorian, 
this time by Professor Irvin Stock. Most readers 
will agree with him that the Autobiography is the 
most viable of White’s small number of some- 
what feeble offspring ; but few (pace André Gide, 
Arnold Bennett, and D. H. Lawrence) would 
now concede that his books, ‘though intensely 
interesting and moving, belong with [sic] those 
of Marcus Aurelius and Thomas 4 Kempis’; 
and it is surely an overstatement to say that 
when Edward Irving (the reputed original of 
Mr. Cardew in Catherine Furze) fell in love with 
Jane Welsh while plighted to someone else, ‘the 
human, not to say the sinful, rose up against 
the law’. 

Nobody who feels the compelling magic of 
words and phrases, colloquialisms and even 
slang, will ever feel that one more book about 
them is one too many. In his new volume of 
English Idioms: with Explanations V. H. Collins 
has provided many good things, and has most 
kindly left a broad margin for the idiom-addict 
to add a few examples of his own. One of these 
addicts has already added ‘give him best’, ‘to 
break clear’, and ‘to show a leg’. Mr. Collins is 
so particularly knowledgeable and felicitous in 
his naval idioms that his neglect of this last 
seems strange. The origin would have afforded 
material for one of his raciest paragraphs; 
and he might have given as an illustration 
two spirited lines from Dudley Clark’s poem in 
The Times (1914): 


Come, tumble up, Lord Nelson, the British 
Fleet’s a-looming, 


Come, show a leg, Lord Nelson, the guns 
they are a-booming. 


With a forward glance towards the next book 
in a sequence that could go on for a long time 
to come, the above suggestion is respectfully 
offered. 

The twentieth anniversary of Winifred Holt- 
by’s death is fittingly marked by a Concise and 
Selected Bibliography of her work, together with 
some letters. The book has been carefully and 
sympathetically compiled by Geoffrey Handley- 
Taylor; and the Foreword has been most 
appropriately contributed by Winifred Holtby’s 
literary executor and biographer, Vera Brit- 
tain, who claims with truth that South Riding, 
a posthumous book, transformed the author's 


status overnight. 
D. M. S. 


Books noticed above: 


On the Poetry of Spenser and the Form of Romances, by 
Joun Artuos. Allen & Unwin. ais. 

Beaumont and Fletcher: a Critical Study, by W1LL1aM W, 
Appteton. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The Gift of Language, by MARGARET ScHLAUCH. 
Dover Publications, New York. $1.75 (paper); 
$3.50 (cloth). 

Pelican Guide to English Literature, 3: From Donne to 
Marvell, Edited by Boris Forp. Penguin Books. 
3s. 6d. 

Charitable Malice: A Choice of Augustan Satirical 
Poetry. Edited by LEonarp Burrows and Davp 
ey. University of Western Australia Press. 
12s. 6d. 

William Blake: the Finger on the Furnace, by Lavra 
DE Witt JAMEs. Vantage Press, New York. $2.75. 

William Hale White (‘Mark Rutherford’), by Irvin 
Stock. Allen & Unwin. 255. 

A Book of English Idioms, with Explanations, by V. H. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Winifred Holtby : a Concise and Selected Bibliography, with 
some Letters. Compiled and edited by GEOFFREY 
A. Brown & Sons. 215. 


Other New Books Received : 

John Dryden, by BonaMy DosréE. Writers and their 
Work, No. 70. Longmans (for the British Council 
and the N.B.L.). 2s. 
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Reprints, New Editions, Books of 
Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


PrweE of place this time must go to Everyman’s 
Library—which, with the English Association, this 
year celebrates its fiftieth birthday. In February 
1906 appeared the first fifty volumes bearing the in- 
scription soon to become familiar to countless readers: 
‘Everyman, I will go with thee, and be thy guide...’ 
By the end of that year the score was 155 volumes, 
published at 1s. each, which remained the price for 
the next ten years. Until 1939 the English classics, 
and many of the great works of other countries in 
translation, were made available to bookbuyers of 
limited means for no more than 2s. a volume. Only 
by gradual (and necessary) stages has the price 
risen to 55. in 1951, and, in a new and larger format, 
to the 6s. and 7s. mark of the present time. Compared 
with the prices of new novels (12s. 6d. or 15s.) 
‘Everyman’ still represents one of the finest book 
bargains available today. Its popularity (sales in 
1955 stood at 42,000,000) is deserved; and many 
readers, looking back on a youth where serious book- 
buying would not have been possible but for the 
existence of such modestly priced classics, will re- 
gard Everyman’s Library with affection and grati- 
tude. We take this opportunity to congratulate 
Dent’s on the Golden Jubilee of their brave pioneer 
enterprise, and to wish ‘Everyman’ many more 
years of successful publishing. 

The three titles which have been published on this 
fiftieth anniversary of the series are—most appro- 
priately—a reissue of Everyman itself, together with a 
selection of medieval miracle plays from the York, 
Wakefield, Chester, and Coventry cycles, edited by 
Dr. A. C. Cawley (6s.); the great Italian novel The 
Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi), by Manzoni, in its trans- 
lation by Archibald Colquhoun (7s.); and—the 
triumphant 1,oooth title—a new version of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics translated by John Warrington (7s.), 
the text based on the edition of Sir David Ross. 
Everyman’s Reference Library offers a new and en- 
larged edition of Everyman’s English Dictionary, com- 
piled by D. C. Browning (10s. 6d.). First published 
thirteen years ago, it now includes 1,000 new words 
and usages as well as additions to the ‘Abbreviations 
in Common Use’ section; and incorporates not only 
slang words, technical terms, and American and 
Scots words and usages, but also glosses of Shake- 
speare, Burns, and Spenser. 

Second editions have just been issued of Henry V, 
edited by R. J. Dorius, Antony and Cleopatra, edited 
by Peter G. Phialas, and The Tempest, edited by 
David Horne, in the ‘Yale Shakespeare’ (Yale U.P.; 


Cumberlege) at 125. each. This edition aims ‘to give 
the modern reader Shakespeare’s plays in the ap- 
proximate form of their original appearance’: with 
few scene or act divisions, preservation of much more 
of the original capitalization and punctuation than 
is nowadays usual, and elimination of all indications 
of place and time of action. 

The latest addition to the New Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens, with its original illustrations, is The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood (Cumberlege, 10s. 6d.): the book 
interrupted by Dickens’s death, when only three 
parts of the projected twelve had been published, 
although he left material for three more. These six 
issues constitute the text of this edition, with an 
Introduction by S. C. Roberts which considers the 
main theories about Dickens’s intention for the solu- 
tion of his mystery. 

Students of speech and teachers in every branch 
of linguistics will welcome the eighth edition, en- 
larged and brought up to date, of Professor Daniel 
Jones’s classic An Outline of English Phonetics (Heffer, 
2is.). The book treats of English pronunciation 
primarily from the point of view of the foreign 
learner of English. Based on the author’s forty-seven 
years’ experience as a practical teacher, it remains 
the most comprehensive and authoritative work of 
its kind. 

British Autobiographies (California U.P.; Cam- 
bridge, 37s. 6d.), compiled by William Matthews, 
presents an annotated bibliography of works 
published or written before 1951. It comprises 
more than 6,000 entries—ranging from religious 
‘lives’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
like Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, to military memoirs 
of the Second World War. It will prove a 
valuable source of reference to one of the most 
popular and widely employed literary forms in 
England. 

A reference pamphlet for all interested in English 
poetic drama is Verse Drama since 1800, by J. C. 
Trewin—No. 8 in the Second Series of N.B.L. 
Reader’s Guides (Cambridge, 2s. 6d.). To his Intro- 
duction Mr. Trewin appends a useful reading-list, 
giving titles of selected plays and of critical and 
biographical studies. 

English Speech, Vol. 2, 1955 Year Book of the 
English Speaking Board (published by the Board 
at 55.), includes essays on “The Speech Education 
of a City’ (Aberdeen), ‘Public School Speech’, and 
‘Speech in Broadcasting’. 

Periodicals received include the first issue of 
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The Dumasian, journal of the newly formed Dumas 
Association ; Etudes Anglaises for Spring 1956; and the 
first two issues of Odi: Journal of Yoruba and Related 
Studies—a periodical devoted to study of the history 
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and culture of the peoples of Western Nigeria, 
which is published jointly by Nelson and the General 
Publications Section of the Ministry of Education, 
Western Region of Nigeria. 


For the Classroom 


Selected Books received and recommended: 


Anthologies 


Mount Parnassus: An Anthology of English Poetry for 
Schools, edited by Louis BoneLtto Conti. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. 

The Heritage of Books. 1: The Open Gate, edited by 
A. J. Merson. 35. 10d. 2: The Enchanted Highway, 
edited by A. J. Merson. 45. 4d. 3: All Sorts of 
Delights, edited by E. W. Parker and J. H. 
Wats. 45. 8d. 4: Young Adventurers, edited by 
E. W. Parker and J. H. WAtsH. 45. 10d. Long- 
mans. (All limp cloth.) 


Drama 


A Shorter Shakespeare, edited by Henry S. Taytor. 
As You Like It, Henry V, Julius Caesar, The Merchant 
of Venice. Ginn. 2s. 6d. each (limp cloth). 

Candida, by BERNARD SHAw. Longmans. 45. 9d. 

Drama in the Making, Books 1 and 2, by Eric New- 
TON and JEAN McConnett. A New Drama 
Series for Secondary Schools. U.L.P. 3s. each 
limp cloth; 4s. each cloth boards. 

Dramatic Readings in History: England A.D. 597-1745, 
by J. H. Bowres. U.L.P. 2s. gd. (limp cloth). 
Man and Superman, by BERNARD SHAW. Longmans. 

6s. 6d. 

Scenes from ‘ The Dynasts’, by THomas Harpy. Selected 
by J. H. Fowier. Macmillan. 3s. 


Poetry 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales : The Clerk of Oxford’s Tale, 
edited by Marjyorre M. Barser. Macmillan. 


35. 4d. 


Prose 


A Mirror of the Times, Books 1 and 2, edited by 
ANDREW SCOTLAND. Odhams. 6s. each. 


Harrap’s Modern English Series: Great Discoverers in 
Modern Science, by PATRICK PRINGLE. The Spirit of 
Modern Adventure, by G. F. Lams. Harrap. 535. 
each. 

Jan: The Story of a Dutch Barge Dog, by G. W. Bar- 
RINGTON. Longmans. 35. 9d. 

King Solomon’s Mines, by H. Riper Haccarp. Nel- 
son. 45. 

Selected Modern Reading: Fourth Year, edited by A. F. 
Scott. Parrish. 45. 6d. 

The Blake Family—At Home; Goes Shopping; At Christ- 
mas; At the Circus. Illustrated. Harrap. 1s. 64d. 
each (paper). 

The Elizabethan Voyages, edited by JAMEs Winny. 
Queen’s Classics. Chatto. 6s. gd. 

Topics and Opinions, edited by A. F. Scorr. Scholar’s 
Library. Macmillan. 6s. 


Teaching of English 
A Foundation Course in English, Book 3, by A. R. Moon 
and G. H. McKay. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 
A Short Way to Better English, by RAYMOND CHAPMAN. 
Bell. 6s. 


Clear English, Books 1 and 2, by D. S. Fintayson and 
T. D. Smiru. (For Secondary Modern and Junior 
Secondary pupils.) Nelson. 3s. 6d. each. 

Comprehension and Précis, by P. R. HEATHER. Long- 
mans. 45. 6d. (limp cloth). 

English for Middle Forms, by G. F. Lams. Harrap. 65. 

English for Primary Schools, Books 1 and 2, by P. 
CieLanp. Nelson. 3s. 6d. each (paper). 

Let’s Play a Game : An Aid to the Teaching and Learning 
of English, compiled by LEon Boucuer. Harrap. 
1s. 6d. (paper). 

Reading for Meaning : First Series. Books 1-5 : Answers, 
by Georce A. Carr. U.L.P. 25. 6d. (paper). 
Thinking and Writing, Book 3, by A. R. RoBERTSON. 

Longmans. 4s. 3d. (limp cloth). 
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In poetry of stone 


Now in the empty halls 


A Browning Handbook. By Ciype Devane. 
and edn. Bell (Appleton-Century). 455. 

4 History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950. By Rent 

Wettek. Vol. I: The Later Eighteenth Century. 


Vol. II: The Romantic Age. Cape. £3. 35. the 
set. 


Amphibian: A Reconsideration of Browning. By H. C. 
Durrin. Bowes. 30s. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. By Witt1am W. APPLETON. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Books for Young People. Group I: Under Eleven. Edited 
by Hitpa M. Revised edn. Library 
Association. 125. 


Caesar as Man of Letters. By F. E. Apcocx. Cam- 
bridge. 1os. 6d. 


Mirador 


ERE in Time’s turret stand, 
Watch how the sun strides, leaning to noon’s meadow, 
And cuts a swathe of shadow 

Grape-black across the clamorous harsh land— 

A benediction, a reprieve from light. 


Beyond, Granada shimmers in the sun 
Bleached of all colour, polished like a bone; 
But here a frieze of fountains cools the sight 
And cypresses create a midnight shade. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


This filigree tower, this mirador was made 
Once, as an eyrie for a Moorish queen. 

Here cage-birds blithely whiled away the hours 
Where women preened, and sang, and died for love 
And laughed, and were afraid 

Among myrtles and secret waterfalls and flowers. 


I walk alone, and climb to the mirador above. 
And I am an echo: it is as though I had never been. 


MARGARET RHODES 


Carlyle: Selected Works, Reminiscences and Letters. 
Edited by Juttan Symons. Hart-Davis. 275. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence: Selected Literary Criticism. Edited by 
Antuony Beat. Heinemann. 2ts. 

Donne’s Poetry. By CLay Hunt. Cumberlege (Yale 
U.P.). 30s. 

Education Book Guide, 1956. Compiled by the Natto- 
NAL Leacue. Councils and Education 
Press. 125. 6d. 

Elizabeth Barrett to Mr. Boyd. Edited by BARBARa P. 
McCartuy. Unpublished Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning to Hugh Stuart Boyd. Murray. 
355. 

Emily Dickinson. By THomas H. Jounson. Cumber- 
lege (Harvard U.P.). 36s. 
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82 Selected List of Recent Books 


English Poetry in the Sixteenth Century. By MAuRICE 
Evans. Hutchinson’s University Library. 8s. 6d. 

English Religious Drama of the Middle Ages. By Har- 
pin Craic. Cumberlege (Clarendon P.). 42s. 

From Donne to Marvell. Edited by Boris Forp. Peli- 
can Guide to English Literature, Vol. 3. Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d. (paper). 

Illustrated History of English Literature, Vol. III: Blake 
to Bernard Shaw. By A. C. Warp. Longmans. 
255. 

John Clare: His Life and Poetry. By JouHn and ANNE 
Heinemann. 25s. 


John Evelyn and His Family Circle. By W. G. Hiscock. 
Routledge. 255. 


Middleton’s Tragedies. By SamueL SCHOENBAUM. 
Cumberlege (Columbia U.P.). 36s. 


Predilections. By MARIANNE Moore. Faber. 18s. 


Thackeray. Vol. I: The Uses of Adversity. By GorDon N. 
Ray. Cumberlege. 355. 


The Achievement of Samuel Johnson. By WALTER 
Jackson Bate. Cumberlege (N.Y.: O.U.P.). 
275s. 6d. 


The Diary of John Evelyn. Edited by E. S. DE BEER. 
In six volumes, now first printed in full from MSS. 
belonging to Mr. John Evelyn. Cumberlege 

(Clarendon P.). £15. 155. the set. 


Harvest 


The Elizabethan Love Sonnet. By J. W. Lever. 
Methuen. 25s. 

The English Sense of Humour, and Other Essays. By 
Harotp Nicotson. Constable. 155. 


The Literary Situation. By Cow ey, 
Deutsch. 18s. 


The Poetic Pattern. By Rosin SKELTON. Routledge. 
21s. 

The Shock of Recognition. Ed. by Epmunp WItson. 
The Development of Literature in the United 
States recorded by the Men who Made it. 
W. H. Allen. 45s. 

The Tightrope Walkers. By Gtorcio MEetcuiort. 
Studies of Mannerism in Modern English Litera- 
ture. Routledge. 255. 

The Tragic Satire of John Webster. By Travis 
Bocarp. Cambridge (California U.P.). 26s. 

Time in Literature. By HANs MEYERHOFF. Cambridge 
(California U.P.). 26s. 

Unprofessional Essays. By JoHN MippLeETON Murry. 
Cape. 155. 

Victor Hugo. By ANDRE Maurots. Cape. 305. 

Walter de la Mare: A Selection from His Writings. 
Edited by Kennet Hopkins. Faber. 18s. 

Walter Pater: The Scholar-Artist. By Lorp Davi 
Cecit. Rede Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 

May 1955. Cambridge. 2s. 6d. (paper). 


S; now full August seals my country’s warmth, 
Barley and churchtower bleached in ripening sun. 
Into this rippled cornfield now the path 

Holding my feet enters with harvest-time: 

Here the rich summit of earth’s heavy climb. 


This hour will pass, yet always here remain, 


For now these moments of blue sky, grained land, 
Are graven through my convex, loving eye 


Into light-sensitive shapes within my mind; 
And winter’s dark-room by the fire will see 
How this day’s harvest gone glows out of sleep 
In fields of golden oats, in golden wheat. 


JENNIFER DINES 
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Correspondence 


(We have from time to time received from members various unsolicited tributes to the Association and its work. 
We take the occasion of its Jubilee to print below a selection of extracts from these.—En.) 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

As a member of the English Association for over 
thirty years, I have during that period derived end- 
less pleasure from my membership, and still have 
every Presidential Address and every copy of English 
since it was started. The latter I read from cover to 
cover. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry C, 
Ruddington, Nottingham 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

I am a life member of the English Association, 
having joined, if I remember correctly, in May or 
June 1925. I think highly of English, which I read 
regularly. 

With kind regards and all good wishes to the 
Association. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Professor) WaLpo H. Dunn 


Wooster, Ohio, U.S.A. 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

I have had an especial feeling ever since I was 
a child for the English Association. I think it was 
about the time I was eight that a cousin gave me my 
still cherished copy of the first series of Poems of 
Today; and I vividly remember sitting on the rug in 


front of the nursery fire making joyful discoveries 
in it. 
Yours faithfully, 


Cambridge A, ARBER 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

I am very far from regretting having become a 
member of the English Association—although a re- 
mote one. I am a faithful reader of English, which 
I find a most interesting review. Without any flat- 
tering intention I can affirm that it satisfies me 
entirely—there are very interesting articles and the 
reviews keep me in touch with what is happening in 
England. I read accounts of London plays and films 
with the interest I should have if I had a chance to 
see them in the near future. Although there is no 
official way to send money from France to England 
I shall manage, this week, to have my subscription 
sent. 

Yours faithfully, 


Orly (Seine), France RosBeErT 


To the Associate Editor of English 
Dear Sir, 

‘O.K.” goes back much further than Artemus 
Ward, cited by Mr. C. A. C. Davis. Brewer says it 
probably originated in an American Indian phrase 
oke = ‘It is so’. Andrew Jackson, the American 
President (1829-37), used it, and his political oppo- 
nents said it came from his uneducated spelling, 
‘Orl Korect’. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W. 11 V. H. Coins 


Conference on ‘Some Problems of English 
Teaching’ 


A CONFERENCE on ‘Some Problems of English 
Teaching’ was held on Saturday, 10 March, at the 
City Literary Institute. The Chairman was Mr. E. 
Wynne Hickie, Organizing Officer of the Associa- 
tion, and formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

In his opening remarks the Chairman said that 
the teaching of English had certain features in com- 
mon with the teaching of foreign languages; and 
chief among these was the necessity of instilling a 
fairly wide ‘recognition’ knowledge of the language 


concerned before demanding or expecting a sound 
manipulative knowledge. Language should be 
learned from studying those who spoke and wrote it 
best, rather than from books of rules and exercises; 
there had been in recent years considerable advance 
in the equipment and use of school libraries but there 
was still room for much more. 

In the general discussion which followed, it be- 
came clear that considerable interest was being 
taken in the problems of children’s reading, and in 
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Conference on ‘Some Problems of English Teaching’ 


the co-operation of schools and public libraries in 
encouraging this. It was agreed that there was a 
necessity for a good deal of reading under guidance 
in class; the important things were the right kind 
of reading and the right kind of guidance. In the 
matter of composition the necessity for wide variety 
of subject was emphasized, as no child could be ex- 
pected to write well on a subject that did not interest 
him and bore no relation to his experience. There 
was considerable discussion on a number of other 


questions, including the appropriate age for intro- 
ducing children to poetry, experiments in verse com- 
position, the value of gramophone records in the 
teaching of poetry, punctuation, and the place of 
formal ‘exercises’. It was regretted that so often the 
correction of inaccurate and slovenly English was 
neglected by teachers of other subjects, who regarded 
this as purely a job for the English teacher; mistakes 
should be rectified in their context no matter what 
the subject. 


Association Notes 


SPRING LECTURES 


On Saturday, 25 February, Professor Cyril Falls 
read a paper entitled ‘From Poet to Statesman: 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst (1536-1608)’. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Guy Boas. 

In the first Elizabethan age, said Professor Falls, 
the literary arts took some time to establish them- 
selves, and then spread like wildfire. The contrast 
between the volume of verse at the beginning and at 
the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth I was seldom 
equalled in our letters over a like period; the con- 
trast in quality was still stronger. The earlier poets 
were trying awkwardly to exploit the spirit of the 
Renaissance; the rhymed verse made a better show- 
ing than the blank verse, which was commonly 
tedious and heavy. From Spenser and Marlowe on- 
wards, poetry of many kinds became rich and luxu- 
riant. By common consent this was one of our three 
foremost literary ages—all the ages of Queens. 

A striking characteristic of the reign was the 
creative element among those who would now be re- 
garded as amateurs. Philip Sidney and Walter Ralegh 
were both courtiers, soldiers, and government offi- 
cials. One of the leading Elizabethan statesmen 
made his contribution during the earlier phase, and 
confined it to this phase, although the fame he won 
by it might have been expected to spur him to 
higher achievement. Thomas Sackville, first Baron 
Buckhurst and later first Earl of Dorset, was Queen 
Elizabeth’s second cousin; his father held various 
offices under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary. 
At Oxford Thomas Sackville is said to have acquired 
the reputation of a poet; and a sonnet attributed to 
him was prefaced to Hoby’s translation of I Corte- 
giano in 1561. The doctrine of “The Courtier’ (and 
the surviving association of the word with courtesy) 
was one after Sackville’s own heart. About 1557 he 
had written—or shared in writing—The Tragedy of 
Gorboduc, published in 1571 as The Tragedy of Ferrex 
and Porrex. It contained a few good passages, mostly 
in the last two acts, which were most generally 
acknowledged to be his; but Buckhurst could be 
accorded no more than the credit due to a rather 


clumsy pioneer. His work in The Mirror for Magi- 
strates was another matter, the best of which was 
excellent. Its influence on Spenser was not to be 
questioned. 

But wealth, aptitude for affairs, and ambition led 
him to abandon the role of poet. He went as am- 
bassador to France todiscuss the possibility of a match 
between Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, and so 
laid the foundations of the remarkable position he 
was to occupy. He was always in favour; in 1589 the 
Garter was bestowed on him, and in 1591, by the 
Queen’sinfluence, he becameChancellor of Oxford.In 
1599, after considerable opposition, he was made Lord 
Treasurer, and performed his duties in the manner of 
a first-class business man. In 1601, as Lord High Stew- 
ard, he presided over the trial of the Earl of Essex. 

His houses at Knole, Buckhurst, and Horsley 
were kept in great style, with two hundred servants; 
and he entertained lavishly. In 1603 James I re- 
newed his offices for life and in 1604 made him Earl 
of Dorset. He led the peace commissioners who in 
that year negotiated the treaty with Spain. He died 
in 1608. 

He had lived a fine and varied life and was good 
at all the tasks he undertook. In literature, by being 
an innovator, he gained a niche in high company 
and had retained it. 


A joint meeting with the Virgil Society was held 
at the Alliance Hall on Saturday, 24 March, when 
a lecture was given by Professor Geoffrey Bullough 
on ‘Virgil in the Seventeenth Century’. Professor 
W. S. Maguinness, President of the Virgil Society, 
was in the chair. 

Professor Bullough began by suggesting that Vir- 
gil’s influence in the century helps to explain the 
transition from the more Romantic poetry of Spenser 
to Augustan ways of thought. His intention was to 
discuss three phases of that influence: first on some 
translators, second on Milton, lastly on Dryden. The 
Elizabethans admired Virgil for many reasons, in- 
cluding his narrative ease, his decorous style, and 
his allegedly allegorical intention. The seventeenth 
century, with greater knowledge of history, dis- 
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carded allegory and insisted more that he was the 
poet ‘whose verse walks highest, and not flies’. 
Translators of Virgil illustrate current ideals of close 
rendering and also of freer adaptation. So after 
Abraham Fraunce and R. Brinsley come Richard 
Fanshawe, John Denham, Sidney Godolphin, and 
Edmund Waller, who in their versions of the Dido 
episode, &c., sought to make Virgil speak as ‘a man 
of this age and nation’. Milton has been accused of 
writing English like a dead language. In his deliber- 
ate attempt to make a style suited to his immense 
and important theme, he drew freely on Latin (and 
Virgilian) diction, syntax, and allusions. Often he 
quotes Virgil in a different context to give irony or 
richness of association. The seventeenth century saw 
a fashion of burlesquing Virgil (e.g. Scarron and 
Cotton). Dryden’s MacFlecknoe and Absalom and 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock and Dunciad reveal various 
ways of combining epic with satiric or jocular 
elements. These triumphs of Augustan poetry are 
more characteristic than Dryden’s solemn imitation 
in Annus Mirabilis, even than the fine translation of 
Virgil made late in his life. 


On Saturday, 21 April, a lecture was given by 
Dr: Helen Darbishire on ‘Milton’s Language’. The 
Ven. Archdeacon Adam Fox was in the chair. 

Dr. Darbishire began with Milton’s earliest volume 
(published in 1645 when he was 37). He had—she 
said—a musical as well as a pictorial imagination, 
and apprehended this world through images of all 
the senses. While most of his words were such as 
simple people would use, he liked a sprinkling of 
poetic words like a ‘love-lorn nightingale’, ‘a violet- 
embroidered vale’—words and images today out of 
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fashion when we asked for ours to be as raw and real 
as Monday morning. What was remarkable about 
Milton’s early compositions was not their brilliancy 
but their rightness, as for example in the metrical 
version of Psalm 136, which had survived as an 
excellent hymn. A manuscript of his earlier poems 
which he used as a kind of work-book, now preserved 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, gave glimpses of his 
craftsmanship. Lycidas he placed in the great tradi- 
tion of the pastoral, which passed from Greek poetry 
to Latin, thence into Italian, French, and English; 
weaving in all the strands in a manner triumphantly 
his own, as decorum required, whether Greek, Vir- 
gilian, or simple, rustic English, including local 
dialect. His mastery of language reached its height 
in Paradise Lost. Here in the creation of his language 
he was completely original; he did not follow the 
trend of his age, which was for the ‘reform of our 
language’ so much commended by Dryden. 

An essay on Milton’s language, based on Dr. 
Darbishire’s lecture, will appear in Essays and Studies 
for 1957. 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 

34-49, 42, 43, 45-51, 53, 54, 57, and the Presi- 

dential Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 25, 28-32, 34, 35- 
Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 

xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vii, 

Vili, Xix—xxvi. 


From The Times, 1936 


(As in the Association’s Jubilee year English also comes of age, we close with this encouraging reception given 
us by The Times on 28 February 1936—Ep.) 

Having wisely decided that its lately increased activities demanded a magazine of their own, 
the English Association appointed Mr. George Cookson editor, and the first number of English 
(published for the Association by Sir Humphrey Milford, 25. 6d.) is now issued. It is a well-printed 
and dignified quarto; and, not content with being a medium of communication for teachers of 
English and a bond between the many branches of the Association, it makes very good reading 
for the general. After some lively Notes and Observations comes a paper by Sir Evelyn Wrench 
on English as a means of world co-operation. Mr. Sean O’Casey tells, in his beautiful English, 
avery Irish story. Miss Dorothy Sayers prints the almost impudently brilliant paper on Aristotle’s 
rules for the writing of detective stories, which she read in Oxford and in London last year. 
Poems by Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. Sturge Moore, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Humbert Wolfe, 
Mr. Cookson, Miss Jan Struther, Professor Pinto, and Mr. L. A. G. Strong would give distinction 
to any review. Then Mr. Edmund Blunden writes a paper on Keats’s friend Mathew, and re- 
views Dr. Tillyard’s ‘Poetry: Direct and Oblique’. Dr. Edward Lyttelton examines and praises 
the Charlotte Mason principles of teaching, and Professor Lloyd James returns to his propaganda 


on the spoken word. More reviews, correspondence, and Association news make up a magazine 
that is worthy of its origin. 
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Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential 
Address, and Luncheon took place at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s New Hall, Westminster, 
on Saturday, 16 June. At the General Meeting, 
the Chairman, Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur 
Hall, presented the Annual Report and Pro- 
fessor V. H. Blackman, Hon. Treasurer, the 
annual accounts. Both were adopted on the 
proposal of Sir Charles Lillicrap, seconded by 
Mrs. Lister. The election of Hon. Officers and 
Committee for 1956-7, proposed by Mr. W. 
Reeve Wallace and seconded by Mrs. Gibbs, 
included the following: President, Sir Ernest 
Gowers, G.B.E.; Vice-President, Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood, C.B.E., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S.; 
Chairman of Committee, Instr. Rear-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B.; Hon. Treasurer, 
Professor V. H. Blackman, F.R.S.; the Execu- 


tive Committee (election): Miss Elizabeth M. 
Peet; (re-election): Lady Craik, Mrs. G. E. B, 
McWilliam, and Mr. W. K. Pyke-Lees. 

After the Business Meeting Miss Wedgwood 
delivered her Presidential Address entitled 
‘Literature and the Historian’; Viscountess 
Rhondda took the chair. The Presidential 
Address is distributed to members with this 
issue of English. 

At the Luncheon Sir Arthur Hall proposed 
the toast of the guests, which was responded to 
by Mr. John Connell. Mr. Philip Wayne pro- 
posed the toast of the English Association, 
which was responded to by Viscount Samuel 
and Miss Thelma Herring, President of the 
Sydney Branch. Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson 
proposed the health of the President, Miss 
C. V. Wedgwood. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1956 Autumn number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey, and contributions should reach her 
not later than Friday, 7 September. Contributors should state tf they are members of the Association. It is 
not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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* JUST PUBLISHED * 


A Short Way to 
Better English 


RAYMOND CHAPMAN 


An excellent guide, written primarily 
for those who have not specialized 
in English, through the main prob- 
lems and pitfalls i in writing clearly and 
easily. It is efficient, short, and a 
pleasure to read. 6s. net 


Handbook 


Wma. CLYDE DEVANE 
Professor of English, Yale University 


New edition entirely revised, much 
enlarged, of a standard book not 

previously published here. 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘early be- 

came the most cherished and indispen- 

sable tool on the Browning technician’s 

desk.’ 45s. net 
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G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays anl 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


‘ The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
ranch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 25., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


{1 end] 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY > 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SiR JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman: T. H. SIMMS, Homerton 
College, Cambridge. Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth’s School, Barnet. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by c. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 
5s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 


Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/10), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 


DIRECTORY 
1955-56 


The officially recognized reference book to 

National Education, containing over 500 

pages of carefully collated information. 
Principal Contents 

Complete directory of Local Education 


HEFFER'S 


A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


Petty Cury, 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Cambridge. 
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Authorities and principal officials. Full 
lists of Secondary and Technical Schools, 
Polytechnics, Art Schools, Training 
Colleges, Universities, Approved Schools, 
Special Schools, Libraries, Residential 
Adult Colleges, Associations, 


Demy 8vo. Cloth Board Binding 
25s. (including postage) 
From all Booksellers, or 
The School Government Publishing 


Co. 
98 Kingston Road, Merton Park, 
London, S.W. 19 
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THE SONGS AND SONETS OF 
JOHN DONNE 


Edited by 
THEODORE REDPATH 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


This is the first separate edition of the Songs and Sonets of John Donne. It con- 
sists of a substantial Introduction, a Text of the poems, and Notes. There is also 
a short bibliography of critical studies. 

The text is a modern recension, based largely on the text of Grierson’s 1912 
edition of Donne’s Poetical Works, but making a critical use both of variants 
recorded in that edition and of manuscript material which has since come to 
light. The notes on the poems are the fullest that have so far appeared. The 
Introduction deals with such topics as the status of the Songs and Sonets in 
English poetry, their place within Donne’s own work, groupings into which they 
fall, leading characteristics of the poems, their relation to the tradition of the 
English love-lyric, and finally their text and canon. 


Large Crown 8vo. 18s. 
METHUEN 


JUBILEE VOLUME—Essays and Studies 1956 


Edited by Str GeorGE RosTREVOR HAMILTON 


I. On THE ENGLISH AssociaTION—Arundell Esdaile. II. THE Writinc oF 
Letrers—Kate O’Brien. III. THe Art oF ListENING—Martin Armstrong. 
IV. Mitton’s First ILLustratoR—Helen Gardner. V. ON (NoT) ENJOYING 
SHAKESPEARE—Bonamy Dobrée. VI. THE AccENT oF Yeats’ Last PoEMs— 
T. R. Henn. VII. THe Nover as Lrrerary Kinp—E. M. W. Tillyard. 
Vill. THree Mippte ENGusH Mystics—R. M. Wilson. IX. Some Oxrorp 
MEMoRIES, 1881-6—F. S. Boas. July 23. 12s. 6d. net 


A Letter to Lucian 
ALFRED Noyes 


This collection of new poems, the first for six years, ranges from grave to 
gay to humorous ballads. The poet also deals with the perennial problem 
of the differing approach to reality by science and religion. Mr Alfred 
Noyes believes that poetry is a musical art, and this belief is admirably 
proved in this volume. July 23. ros. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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i THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 
Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


MEN AND BOOKS 


COLIN WILSON: The Outsider 21s. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY: All About Ourselves 21s. 
DAVID DAICHES: Literary Essays 16s. 
; LYTTON STRACHEY: Spectatorial Essays 18s. 
OLIVER SIMON: Printer and Playground 27s. 6d. 


FRANK SWINNERTON: Background with Chorus 
1901-1917 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY: Unprofessional Essays 15s. 


3. M. BRINNAN: Dylan Thomas in America 18s. 
BASIL WILLEY: More 19th Century Studies 21s. 
JOHN CARTER: Books and Book Collectors 18s. 
E. M. FORSTER: Marianne Thornton 21s. 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON: Novels of the 1840's 21s. 
MARIO PRAZ: The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian 
Fiction 45s. 


The thousandth volume in Everyman’s Library 
is a new translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 7s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 3601-5 


BARTLETT’S 
FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 


Thirteenth and Centennial 
Edition—Completely revised 


This new edition contains 1,068 pages of 
quotations and the index nearly 113,500 
entries. In format a number of changes 
have been made which will make it much 
easier to use. Among the authors in the 
new Bartlett are William Faulkner, Adlai 
Stevenson, Christopher Fry, and Dylan 
Thomas. 50s. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


This edition of Webster’s famous New 
World Dictionary is an entirely new work, 
in [which every entry has been written 
afresh in the light of contemporary 
linguistics, psychology, and the allied 
sciences. Comprising 1,716 pages, there 
are 142,000 entries, and 1,200specially pre- 
paredjillustrations. Illustrated. 70s. 
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